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Eſtates to 
lars of the Univerſity of Oxford for ever, to 


Extract from the laſt Will and Te 72 


ment of the late Reverend JOHN 
BAM PTON, Canon of Saliſbury. 


J give and bequeath my Lands and 
* Chancellor, Maſters, and Scho- 


have and to hold all and ſingular the ſaid 
Lands or Eſtates upon truſt, and to the in- 
tents and purpoſes hereafter mentioned ; that, 
is to ſay, I will and appoint, that the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford for 
the time being ſhall take and receive all the 


rents, iſſues, and profits thereof, and (after 


all reparations, and neceſſary deductions made) 
that he pay all the remainder to the endow- 


ment of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to 


be eſtabliſhed forever in the ſaid Univerſity, 


and to be performed in the manner following: 


« I direct and appoint, that, upon the firſt 
Tueſday in Eaſter Term, a Lecturer be yearly 
choſen by the Heads of Colleges only, and 
by no others, in the room adjoining to the 
Printing-Houſe, between the hours of ten in 
the morning and two, in the afternoon, to 
preach eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, the 
year following, at St. Mary's in Oxford, be- 
tween the commencement of the laſt month 


« in 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


in Lent Term, and the end. of the third 
week in Act Term. 


« Alſo I direct and appoint, that the eight 
Divinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be preached 
upon either of the following ſubjects to 
confirm and eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Faith, 
and to confute all heretics and ſchiſmatics— 
upon the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 


' tures—upon the authority of the writings of 


the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and 


practice of the primitive Church—upon the 


Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt— - 


upon the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, as 


comprehended in che 9 and Nicene 
Creeds. 


« Alſo 1 direct, that thirty copies of the eight 


Divinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be always 
printed, within two months after they are 
preached, and one copy ſhall be given to the 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, and one copy to 


the Head of every College, and one copy to 
the Mayor of the City of Oxford, and one 


copy to be put into the Bodleian Library; 
and the expence of printing them ſhall be 
paid out of the revenue of the Lands or Eſtates 
given for eſtabliſhing the Divinity Lecture 


“ Sermons; and the Preacher ſhall not be paid, 


« nor 
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printed. 


% Alſo I direct and appoint, that no 


nor be entitled to the revenue, before they are 


perſon 


ſhall be qualified to preach the Divinity Lec- 
ture Sermons, unleſs he hath taken the De⸗ 
gree of Maſter of Arts at leaſt, in one of the 
two Univerſities of Oxford or Cambridge; 


and that the ſame perſon ſhall never 


the Divinity Lecture Sermons twice.“ 


preach 
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VVV 
Introduction plan of the Lectures. Faith 
defined ſignifications of the word - chiefly two 
Van intellectual and a practical principle - the 
firſt to be conſidered in this Lecture. Origin 
of all perſonal Knowledge this knowledge too 
confined Faith neceſſary in many inſtances— 
in Natural Philoſophy—even in abſtract Sci- 
ences —eſpecially in Hiſtory. Reaſonableneſs 
of Faith becauſe of the Ability and Veracity of 
man—theſe conſidered, Certainty of Faith 
Remark on Science—Degrees of credibility, 
Qualifications neceſſary to a right judgment in 
matters of Faith. Concluſion. 


SE R M ON II. 


'F aith a principle of Adtion-—acceptations of 
the term under this head—its Propriety and 
Value to be conſidered. It is, firſt, neceſſary 
from a Defect of other Principles —Secondly, it 
1s. productive of the Welfare of mankind—theſe 
two poſitions to be proved. 1. Faith is neceſ- 


fary to Moral 6 the other Arts 
to 


* 
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to the common Intercourſe of life - therefore, 
2. requiſite to the welfare of man this more 

| particularly exemplified both in the ſplendid ef- 
fects it is able to produce, and in thoſe that are 
of neareſt concern—laſtly, in the uſe of Hiſ- 
tory to all concerns—objection from the want of 
Veracity conſidered. Concluſion, 


„ E R NM ON III. 


E Faith in Divine Teſtimony no ſubje&t of 
queſtion—The authenticity of a Revelation the 
| only thing to be proved This depends on 
Human Teſtimony. Natural Religion —Jewiſn 
— Mahometan—Chriſtian. Acceptations of the 
term Faith in Scripture. Books of the New 
Teſtament proved authentic from external evi- 
dence—their authority proved from the veracity 
and ability of the Writers of theſe Books thus 
authenticated—queſtion of Inſpiration conſidered 
1 hence the authenticity and authority of the 
books, and, conſequently, the Truth of the 
Goſpel Diſpenſation, complete—additional argu- 
| ments. Books of the Old Teſtament proved by 
the New, by external evidence, by the connex- 
10n between the Law and Goſpel, the type and 
N of each other. Concluſion. 
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Internal evidence of the Goſpel—its neceſſity 
and uſe ſhewn to be limited—external evidence 
preferred nothing abſurd or contradictory in 


the New Teſtament— ſome points however pre- 


tended to be ſo. Doctrines divided into two 
kinds—1. Myſteries of Faith—2. Articles relat- 
ing to the Moral Law, and the Oeconomy of Di- 
vine Providence—the objections againſt the firſt 
to be conſidered. The Goſpel myſteries, properly 
conſidered, and as far as men are materially 
concerned, plain and few—the right mode of 
conſidering them doctrine of the Trinity prov- 
ed—obſervations on it doctrine of a perſonal 
Reſurrection. Concluſion. | 
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Articles of Chriſtian Faith entitled to farther 
credit by the Effects to which they tend 
ſcriptural acceptations of Faith as a practical 
principle ſyſtem of Goſpel Morality perfect 
neceſſary from the ignorance of men. Objec- 
tions relating to the Divine Oeconomy confider- 


ed—predeſtination— grace— free will-—juſtifi- 
cation by faith and works. Moral Rules of 


* conſiſtent, and compriſeable in fe- 
and 
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and even one rule. 8 3 the con- 
ſiſtency and detached Form of the Goſ pel. 
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Religious Eſtabliſhments—neceſlity of Go- 
vernment in general—of ecclefiaſtical—each 


Church independent—ſubordination of eccleſi- 
aſtical inſtitutions to civil government—particu- 


Hrs neceſſary to every Church —eulogium on 
the Church of England—propriety of Creeds 


and Articles Athanafian Creed—Religious E- 


ducation—Remark on Infant Baptiſm. 
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Herefies—no proof of Fault in any Church 
the cauſes of errors various. 1. Impractica- 


| bility of ſome ſubjets—2. Want of Sagacity in 


the Enquiries— 3. Want of Preparation 
4. Want of other requiſites. Diviſion of Errors 
into thoſe of the Underſtanding, and thoſe of 
the Heart the latter alone in Scripture deno- 


minated Hereſies corruption of the heart 


ſhewn to affect our purſuits of religious know- 
ledge ambition —avarice — love of pleaſure— 


all Heretics called in Scripture Carnal men — 


how Vice produces Hereſy—inferences from 


| ty! review of it—it is odious—contem ptible— 
and 
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and yet dangerous this laſt conſidered at 


length. Concluſion. 
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Recapitulation—inference—farther remarks 


on Hereſy—Means and Motives of guarding 


againſt it, viz. the Scriptures—the Duty and 
Happineſs of man. Hiſtory of our Eſtabliſh- 


ment inference — repreſentation of the temper 
of the preſent times - of our own condition and 


the doctrines of the Church friendly to tempo- 
ral happineſs as well as inſtrumental to eternal 


friendly to Learning defence of Learning. In- 


ference in favour of the Engliſh Clergy— Con- 
cluſion. 
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H E. B. XI. I, 


7 ith — is the E Xs of . 
not ſeen. 


T has been commonly ſaid, that the miſ- 
takes and ignorance, by which men conti- 


nually ſuffer in the conduct of their affairs, 
are chiefly owing to themſelves. And indeed it 
ſeems at firſt ſight neceſſary that we ſhould 


think fo, in juſtice to the benevolence of the 
Creator, and alſo from a due eſtimation of hu- 


man abilities. Hence therefore, if this be al- 
lowed, we may at once aſſert that, were our in- 
veſtigation of truth in matters of moment at all 
ſuitable to their importance, it would long fince 


have become ſuperfluous to diſcuſs any queſtion 


reſpecting the main concerns of life. A ſerious 
enquiry into ſuch points impartially entered on 
and prudently conducted, with a due deference 
to the wiſdom of others, muſt generally ter- 
minate in knowledge. But more eſpecially 
then would this be the caſe, if in any ſuch ſub- 

| A ja 


of being led aſide, or impelle 


on L 


ject human care and abilities were, as through the 
mercy of God they have ſo largely been, aſſiſted 
by divine Revelation. If we had not the power 
to ſhut our eyes againſt this glorious diffuſion of 


light, and to betray our own intereſts to the 


perverſions of prejudice, the monitor would then 


- have had only to awaken our remembrance, and 


to forward our zeal. But, alas! we are told 
that the real ſtate of things preſents a different 
view : that in every age and country, from the 
firſt converſion of mankind by the Gofpel to the 


\ preſent time, we may trace the mournful tri- 


umph of vice and frailty over human reaſon and 
human : happineſs. It has, more particularly, 


been obſerved, that it is the conſtant tendency 


of the weakneſs and corruption of our nature to 


proceed finally to the depravation even of that 


faculty in us which is ſimply concerned about 
truth and falſhood : not that ſuch a conſequence 
is derived from any impotence of this faculty, 


1 or that it is inadequate to the purpoſes for which 
it was deſigned ; but- that it is become too ca- 


pable, ſince the fall, of bein 8 miſguided; and 
precipitately for- 


ward by the paſſions : that through theſe error 
aſſails it in various methods, which need. not 
nov be recounted, too often ſucceſsfully : but, 
above all, when a Habit of evil conduct once 
enſlaves the will, a fatal chain is then continued 


forward, gradually involving every defire and 
concep- 
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conception of the mind, till a reluctance to vir- 
tue, and a conſequent wiſh to find its laws un- 
authoriſed by truth, throw it at laſt around that 
Treaſon which is the beſt image of God within 
us, fettering or diſtorting all its genuine opera- 

tions; till, as far as may be, the whole man 
becomes the captive of ſcepticiſm and infide- 


lity, and an evil heart of unbelief whiſpers to 
the fool that there is no Gd. 


Taking therefore for the preſent as granted, 


what thus ſeems to follow from the condition of 
our nature, that every Degree of error may ob- 
tain : ſince alſo the experience of all paſt ages 
has farther ſhewn that every Kind has at diffe- 
rent times prevailed, more or leſs, in the world ; 
the defender of truth has a ſerious and perpetual 
taſk entailed upon his office : eſpecially as it 
hath been alſo remarked, that he has not only to 
combat with new doctrines which a refined in- 
genuity may proceed to invent; but has ſtill to 
contend with thoſe of every fort and degree 
which obſtinacy and ignorance have at any for- 
mer time produced, which, though repeatedly 
refuted, are conſtantly brought forward under 
a different or even a ſimilar ſhape. In the 
midſt of this field of warfare, the peculiar ob- 
jects of his care will neceſſarily be thoſe truths, 
which the circumſtances of each preſent time 
enable the enemy of Religion to attack with 
| A 2 moſt 
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moſt advantage. Thus, if a liberal and inqui- 
ſitive age ſhould ſtudy to diſcriminate between 
the authentic and the ſpurious records of anti- 
quity, hereſy will naturally, under the maſk of 
this liberality and diligence, diſpute and deny 
even the rudiments of the chriſtian faith. If 
the improved reaſon of any nation juſtly reject 
an undue deference to the commands of human 
authority or the dictates of human wiſdom, not 
only prejudice, which may claim our regard, 
but licentiouſneſs and ambition may be expected 
to defy the firſt altogether as tyrannical, and to 
deride the laſt as abſurd or unintelligible. 


In ſuch a ſtate of things, it will not, it is 
preſumed, appear ever idle, ſince it cannot be 
unſeaſonable, to take ſome review even of the 
Principles on which the Goſpel is founded, and 
of thoſe on which the Profeſſion of it in this 
country and the Adminiſtration of its Diſcipline 
are built. Nor, if, in the courſe of ſuch an 
attempt, truth ſhould receive the leaſt confir- 
mation, or the Pretenſions of infidelity and he- 
reſy be in the leaft weakened, will, I truſt, 
the deſign of this Inſtmution: have been un- 
anſwered. 


Before that any defence of religious truth can 
be properly entered upon, it is evidently neceſ- 
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ſary that the Principle, on which all revelation 
depends, ſhould be clearly underſtood, and juſtly 
appreciated. There is, we muſt be aware, rea- 
ſon to lament that this is far from being univer- 
ſally the caſe, and on two different accounts. 
The libertine and worldly man deride, or can- 
not brook, the notion of ſacrificing the evidence 
of their ſenſes, which, as it were, bring home 
to them the value of things preſent, to a regard 
unto ** things hoped for hereafter. The ſelf- 
ſufficient ſophiſt, on the other hand, affects to 
undervalue every other wiſdom than the ſure 
deductions of reaſon from certain and eyident 
truths. Amid theſe oppoſitions, which an at- 
tentive man may obſerve to have always abound- 
ed, and ſtill to divide the world againſt the doc- 
trines of Faith, it is then of neceſſary import- 
ance to conſider, on what grounds and with 
What degree of credit this great principle may 
claim, in the Apoſtle's words, to be « the evi- 
« dence of things not ſeen,” 


Faith, by a definition that ſeems not impro- 
per, and that is conſiſtent with St. Paul's ac- 
count of it, is an aſſent of the underſtanding to 
propoſitions becauſe of the teſtimony of others ; 
by which it is diſtinguiſhable from ſcience and 


oppoſed to diſbelief, 


A 3 It 
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It is, I am perſuaded, evidently agreeable to 
ſtrict propriety to conſider Faith, or Belief, in this 
ſimple manner, and to refer all thoſe other ſig- 
nifications which the term has acquired unto 
this, as the original ſource from which they 
have been derived. It is indeed a ſufficient ar- 
gument in its favour, that it is moſt conducive 
to perſpicuity ; for it is unqueſtionably the only 
mean of preventing confuſion, which, as it is 
obvious, muſt follow an undetermined latitude, 
and in no ſmall degree; and which has in this 
caſe particularly ariſen from an indiſcriminate 
uſe of the term, while we do not preſerve the -- 
ſimplicity of the primary notion, and keep clear 
in qur minds the relation to it, through which 
its derivative acceptations take their reſpective | 

force and extent of meanin g. 


There are indeed, according to the well 
known uſage of all languages, many ſecondary 
ideas expreſſed by the word Faith. Theſe there 
is no occaſion at preſent to exemplify. It is 
however material to mention a diſtribution of 
them into two claſſes. Of theſe the firſt may 
comprehend all thoſe acceptations which reſpect 

the exiſtence or conſequences of belief, as a 
matter of the Intellect only : ſuch are the belief 
oF any particular tenet, an aſſurance of the verity 
of particular witneſſes. The other may include 


the Conduct yon is the reſult of belief, or of 
tho 
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Moſe effect which it produces in the mind. It 


is my purpoſe in the preſent diſcourſe to confine 


myſelf to intellectual Faith, the firſt of theſe di- 
viſions, and to conſider. its propriety and im- 
portance as a ſpecies of human knowledge. 


Me are taught by the great Writer on this 
ſubject, "that man is born with nothing more 
at firſt than a capacity of receiving ideas; 


which are impreſſed upon the mind by ſenſa- 
tion and reflection; and afterwards are by its 
operation farther abſtracted and compounded. 


Nor, as I preſume, do experience and obſerva- 
tion tend to diſprove this opinion, but are To 
| ground on which it ſafely reſts. 


But, if we apply this doctrine to the con- | 


cerns of each individual man, -and deduce the 
progreſs and conſequence of ſuch principles, it 
will be an obvious remark on this ſtatement, 
that the channel of information derived from 
ſuch a ſource is confined within narrow bounds, 
and that the accumulation of human knowledge 
thus obtained will be of ſmall amount. It li- 
mits the materials on which the mind may ex- 
erciſe its powers to the ſcanty pittance of each 
man's ſingle experience, and reſtrains him in the 


Locke, B. II. c. i, and xii. 


A 4 purſuit 
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purſuit after truth to the ſolitary exertion of his 

own abilities, To prove this remark ſhortly, it it 

will be only neceſſary to ſuggeſt the almoſt in- 

finite number and variety c of propoſitions, which 

are received generally Un the learned part of 
u 


mankind, and form the bulk of human ſcience. 
It will thence appear to thoſe who inveſtigate 
the ſuhject, how. ſhort and inefficacious would 
be the unaſſiſted powers of the moſt ſubtile or 
induſtrious of men. | 


As 8 ſcience is widely diffuſed, it 150 
not be im proper here to lead our recollection un- 
to ſome particular inſtances. Among the great 
number that offer themſelves, one, as I Conceive, 
not ill choſen, is the ſtudy of the natural world 
or what is termed Natural Philoſophy, on ac- 
" count. of the confeſſed propriety, of the rules and 
method of its procedure. I truſt that in this 
ſcience it. will occur how few of the individual 
facts, from which the induction is made unto 
general truths, are ſuch : as fall within any one 
perſon's knowledge; very few indeed com para- 
tively with the number — — to a legitimate 
inference, and ſtill much leſs on all the parts of 
that extenſive ſyſtem, 1 may even be juſtified 
in ſaying that in no one inſtance i is a ſingle per- 
ſon's experience ſufficient to this end without 
the concurrence, in ſome degree, of that of 
piers: Some facts in SUITE might be men- 
tioned, 
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tioned, as being moſt evidently beyond Aifoute ; ; 


being neceſſarily out of the reach of the gene- 


rality of men in any one age or country of the 
world, as they happen in a different quarter of 
the globe, or have taken place at a different 
period of time. Among ſuch, to name no more, 
are obſervations on many appearances of the 
heavenly bodies, It follows therefore that moſt 


of theſe facts are applicable only on belief of the 


teſtimony of others, and are matters of F aith : 
without which, as there would not be an ade- 
quate collection of Phænomena for obſervation 
to proceed on, ſo we may alſo obſerve that an 
appeal could not be made to the ſimplicity and 
Analogy of nature ; the aid of Geometry could 
not be called in to any purpoſe ; and, in fine, 
this ſyſtem of philoſophy, the boaſt of modern 
ſcience, which has advanced the knowledge of 
man to ſo wonderful a height, would not have 
þeen at all eſtabliſhed. 


To go yet farther: it may perhaps be queſ-" 


tioned. whether even thoſe ſciences that are de- 
nominated purely abſtract and unmixed can exiſt 
without a reference to teſtimony. Such are, 
particularly, all mathematical ſtudies. Theſe 
are undoubtedly the ſyſtems, wherein the hu- 
man mind, if in any, has a free ſcope for its 
exertions, and a fair title to boaſt of its proper 


and fin gle acquirements, All theſe theories are 
well 
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well known to depend on a ſmall number of 
ſpeculative and practical axioms, which, once 
admitted, the propoſitions deduced from them 
follow with indiſputable certainty. But ſuch 
axioms, although now immediately and without 
any doubt received on their enunciation, I pre- 
ſume to ſuppoſe, ſuch is the weakneſs of our 
nature, that no ſingle underſtanding could ori- 
ginally on its own conviction fully and inflexibly 
determine to be ſelf-evident and infallible. At 
leaſt, fince ſome have been denied to be fo, and 
others doubted, for even theſe a ſceptic will 
diſpute, it is plain that a moſt important accef-- 
fion of confidence, ſuch as fills up the meaſure 
of our certainty, ariſes from the generality of 
their reception. And then it is obvious, that 
the mean of communicating this general conſent 
is the teſtimony that men bear to their own 
conviction, and 1 is thus matter of F aith. 


From theſe inſtances, which are deſigned to 
exemplify the caſe of all ſcience, either purely 
theoretical, or blended with obſervation and ex- 
perience, we might proceed to the conſideration 
of that fpecies of knowledge which Faith claims 
as its Own peculiar province; namely, that which 
is contained in Hiſtory of all kinds, properly fo 
called, or the communication of facts and opi- 
nions removed from us by the diſtance of ſpace 
and of time. But, as it is needleſs to prove that 
2 Faith 
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Faith is here a neceſſary principle, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with barely mentioning this topic, : 


nor enlarge on it at 9 


If the preceding obſervations ſhould be juſt, 
and are duly conſidered and applied, I truſt that 
the Neceſſity of Faith to the attainment of truth 
will fully appear, and the wide extent of our re- 
liance on the word of others, in the queſt of 
that information which, fingly, we are not able 
to obtain. 


After this Necęſſity, we ſhall be properly led 
next to weigh the Reaſonableneſs of this belief, 
on the ground of its intrinfic worth as a medium 
of knowledge. This is obviouſly founded on 
the deference due to the Veracity and the Ability 


of men, 


On the latter of theſe topics, it is at firſt 
fight obvious that general incredulity- may be 
juſtly charged with arrogance and obſtinacy. 
For every conſiderate and fincere man muſt 
allow that there are ſome who exceed others and 
moſt probably ſurpaſs him, in natural powers of 
mind, or in the general means of information, 
or in both. In particular branches of literature 
it is evident that many muſt excell him; for no 


man is able to riſe to eminence in every part of 
literary 
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literary purſuit. Nay farther, it is equally cer- 
_ tain 5 almoſt all men, perhaps I ſhould ſay 
all, muſt be capable of inſtructing him in ſome 
one point or other. In order to ſhew this fully, it 
may he ſufficient to remind him, that, in all pro- 
bability, every man is born with a capacity and 
inclination of giving a preference to ſome inſtan- 
ces of application above others, however low 
and trifling they may ſometimes chance to be, 
and of a conſequent proficiency i in ſuch a" 
And in whatever manner accident may affect 
this natural fitneſs, may forward or impede it, 
in ſome of theſe particulars it generally has an 
opportunity to be exerted, and to lead a man on 
to a conſiderable degree of {kill. Again, in like 
manner, the deſtination of men by incidental 
circumſtances to their peculiar employments in 
life tends. to produce a ſimilar conſequence, | 
though it cannot advance them to the fame de- 
gree of eminence, as when natural ability and 
mclination conſpire with affiduous diligence. 
Herein therefore theſe know more, and may 
boaſt of imparting knowledge to men poſſeſſed 
of far ſuperior intellects, and more favourable 
opportunities of general information. In. thus 
briefly. ſtating. theſe facts, by which it appears, 
| that the. greateſt philoſophers muſt be liable to 
receive. inſtruction from, the meaneſt among 
mankind, it is needleſs. to dwell on the many 
intermediate ſituations of men in reſpec to their 
literary 
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literary rank, which conſequently would furniſh 
i many more inſtances of mutual communica- 
tion _ credit. | 


Nor, if we paſs on to the other qualification 
of Integrity, ſhall we find our argument for the 
value of Faith as a principle of knowledge 
checked or weakened in its progreſs. It is very 
uſual indeed to murmur and declaim againſt the 
deceitfulneſs of the world: but the reaſon of 
the caſe, and the opinion of the ſenſible part of 
mankind, authoriſe a more favourable determi- 
nation. | 


In enquiring into this ſubject, by an inveſti- 
gation of the motives that are likely to ſway 
men in giving evidence of facts and opinions, 
we ſhould be careful not to omit any among the 
principal ones on either fide. And firſt, in the 
number of thoſe that incline men to Veracity, 
the natural love of truth is by no means to be 
paſſed over. As natural, it is alſo univerſal, and 
may be ſuppoſed to direct every man's teſtimony, 
_ unleſs it can be ſhewn that ſome other motive 
interferes ſufficiently powerful to ſet it afide. It 
will eaſily be replied that this is much too often 
the caſe. But, though this be undeniable by 
reaſon of the corruption of our nature, yet it ſtill 
remains, and often directs by its influence. It 
is likewiſe to be conſidered at other times as an 
aſſiſtant 
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aſſiſtant to the reſt on the ſame ſide. Such ate 
the ſhame of aſſerting what is at the ſame time 
ſecretly contradicted by the evidence of our own 
mind; the natural tendency to ſelf-love and to 
benevolence, which are both generally beſt pro- 
moted by adherence to truth; the fear of detec- 
tion, and the dread of the puniſhment that, in 
ſome ſhape or other, awaits the voluntary and 
premeditated violation of it. And, if to theſe 
powerful motives of conduct we, laſtly, add the 
ſanction which true religion lends to every part 
of virtue, we ſhall be led to acknowledge that 
there is ample ground for confidence in the 
Veracity of human teſtimony. Whoever ſhall 
decide otherwiſe, will maintain an opinion un- 
worthy of God in his creation and moral go- 
vernment of the world. The Almighty muſt 
either be ſuppoſed to have conceived a mean 
plan in intending to create ſuch vile and wicked 
beings, or to have come ſhort of his purpoſe, or 
to have ſuffered them to fall into ſuch objects 
as are deſtitute of all claim to reſpectability. 
But this, not only a pious man, but alſo any 
candid and ſenſible obſerver of mankind will 
never admit to be the caſe. We muſt indeed 
allow that there is room for caution, while every 
kind of depraved paſſion and external tempta- 
tion is preſent to ſolicit them occaſionally to 
falſhood and diflimulation. But I contend, that 
to ſuppoſe the qualification, of Veracity too ſub- 
lime 
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lime for man in his preſent ſtate, and that it is 
ridiculous to attribute it to him; or, becauſe 
ſome things are to be diſbelieved, to conclude 
that all are to be doubted, and not very many to 
be received with perfect confidence, is far from 
accuracy and genuine circumſpection. Theſe 
require that a line ſhould be drawn: and true 
criticiſm will enable men, by contemplating the 
nature of the evidence, and inveſtigating its cir- 
cumſtances, to ſet at a great diſtance from the 
limits of heſitation an infinite number of aſſer- 
tions propoſed to their belief. On the contrary, 
it is too manifeſt, from our experience and ob- 
ſervation, that weakneſs and ignorance of mind 
are very great cauſes of incredulity. The one is 
that which ſo often leads to diſbelief, the other 
at leaſt to diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. For the latter 
is deficient in thoſe qualifications of experience 
and theory, which give ſo material a ſupport to 
the credit of a new relation: the former, as it 
is ſtill more pitiable, is the cauſe of as grievous 
and more culpable miſtakes, than credulity itſelf: 
nor can ſuch ſcrupulouſneſs ever deſerve the 
name of prudence ; or will the end of ſuch ha- 
bits ever be wiſdom and knowledge. 


Ik, referring to what has been argued on the 
Verxacity and Ability of men as witneſſes, we pro- 
ceed to conſider the Certaiuty annexed to this 

| | ſpecies 
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ſpecies of knowledge, what has been already ad- 
vanced will affiſt our enquiry. Philoſophical 
writers on this ſubject have ranked Faith very 
low in the ſcale of aſſent; I mean the Belief of 
human teſtimony, which alone we are conſi- 
dering. But this, I preſume, is evidently done 
only on account of the great variety of caſes 
under this head, in the loweſt of which ſuch 
evidence is entitled to ſmall credit: nay in ſome, 
as it has been intimated, it is entitled to none 
at all. This, however, affords no argument 
why there may not be many inſtances, in which 
it would be utterly unreaſonable not to place a 
perfect confidence, equal to that repoſed on in- 
demonſtrable axioms or the certain deductions 
of ſcience. I need not exemplify this aſſertion 
any farther than by mentioning, that, as other- 
wiſe no one could be certain of the exiſtence of 
any thing to which he had not been a ſenſible 
witneſs, a man could not know, to adduce ſuch 
inſtances as have been alledged by a great writer, 
that there did exiſt any country in the world 
which he had not ſeen, or that there had lived 
any perſon in paſt times whoſe name is only 
recorded by hiſtorians. Human teſtimony, in 
theſe and the innumerable other examples that 
might be adduced, is capable of an acceſſion of 
ſo many undeniable confirmations of its truth, 
that it 1s impoſſible for the human mind, con- 
ſtituted as it is, to refuſe as full and firm an aſ- 
ſent 
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ſent as it is capable of giving. And, firſt, theſe 

confirmations may ariſe out of the Matter itſelf 
of the report. For this, as it is evident, may 
be ſuch as can of itſelf afford a very powerful 
argument for its truth. It may be parallel to 
other matters within our knowledge in ſimilar 
caſes; or it may be likewiſe concluded as almoſt 
certain from premiſes of which we are in poſ- 
ſeſſion: it may be connected neceſſarily or pro- 
bably with other facts related on the ſame au- 
— which have been proved to be true. It 
may alſo be ſuch, that all the poſſible cauſes of 
miſtake or falſhood may be greatly overbalanced 
by. others that guard from error and” oblige to 
veracity; or that it may not admit of ſcarcely 
the leaſt principle of deception : or, laſtly, the 
conſequences of miſtating the fact may be ſuch, 
that it would be in oppoſition to every leading 
principle of the human heart to do fo. It is 
eaſy, but needleſs, to bring to view more parti- 
culars that tend. to the ſame purpoſe. The Cha- 
racter of the Witneſſes alſo may in ſome inſtan- 
ces of teſtimony be placed beyond impeachment. 
They may be peculiarly capable of apprehending 
their ſubject, eminently verſed in it, or aſſiſted. 
by circumſtances that afford them a full and 
plain perception of it. Again, they may be par- 
ticularly intereſted in the truth of what they re- 
late. Their principles, their honor, their ad- 
vantage, nay every paſſion and deſire belonging 
B . 
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to their temper and condition that can be cen- 
cerned in the verity or falſhood of any evidence, 
may be here involved. Again, in the cafe where 
the relation is a matter of antiquity and com- 


munĩcated by written tradition, another circum- 


ſtance occurs, which indeed, at the fame titte 
that it is eſpecially advantageous i in this inſtance, 
always avails to promote the credit of all teſti- 
mony; namely, the Reception it has obtained 
in the world. For ſurely, after all that can be 
juſtly objeQed againſt Authority, conſidered 
apart from reaſon, arguments will be left faf- 
ficient to preſerve to it a conſiderable ſhare of 
weight and importance. It could not be for 


nothing that genius and opportunity have been 


given to ſome men above others. And yet if it 


were not for the purpoſe of affiſting thoſe who 
are inferior to them, by inſtruction and advice, 


they muff have been given for nothing, or for 
fo partial purpoſe as may be deemed to falt 


| ſhort of the benevolent deſigns of the Creator of 


mankind. But advice confiſting. of general wif- 
dom or knowledge of truth applied to particular 
caſes, it muſt, where ſuch application is not at 
all or is imperfectly diſcerned, be received on the 
Authority of the adviſer; and how often this 
advice becomes neceſſary to all it is ſuperfluous 
to attempt to ſhew. To proceed, it may in ſome 
caſes be the ſanction of the greateſt number of 
wiſe and good men; nay in ſome may amount 

; | 10 


th an univerſal one in all ages and countries. 
And this, accompanied by other arguments, 
ſeems to effect the higheſt kind of conviction. 
Similarly to ſelf evident principles, it ſeems as if 
the exiſtence of ſuch facts were neceſſarily im- 
preſſed on men, as implied in the natural con- 
ſtitution of things, or derived from the natural 
ſuggeſtions of our minds. Hence univerſal tra- 
dition is not to be withſtood; and the farther 
back its ſubject ſtands removed in the annals of 
the world, the more authority it ſeems intitled 
to over our underſtanding. 


While therefore it has been allowed that 
there are different degrees of credibility in faith, 
it appears at the ſame time that of theſe ſome 
amount to the higheſt, and require, as indeed 
they do obtain, an entire acquieſcence. It may 
not be impertinent here to add a remark .on the 
cafe of Science, which is perhaps too much the 
boaſt of the philoſopher, eſpecially when he de- 
grades the force of Teſtimony in compariſon 
with it. It muſt be far indeed from any one to 
wiſh, if it were even poſſible to accompliſh it, 
that the pillars of human knowledge ſhould be 
weakened or rendered objects of ſuſpicion : but 
it is on every account not a little uſeful to ſhew 
that modeſty rather than preſumption becomes 
us, even in thoſe circumſtances from which we 

B 2 are 
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are moſt apt to pleaſe and exalt ourſelves. It 
has been before obſerved, that in the moſt ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations, which are regarded as the 
pure and abſolute province of the mind, our un- 
derſtanding, deſtitute of concurrent teſtimony, 
can ill or not ſo well aſſure itſelf of the Infalli- 
bility of thoſe Principles on which the ſtructure 
is raiſed. In matters that fall under the notice 
of our ſenſes, the mind is ſubject to greater diſ- 
advantages. ' Obſervations of Facts, it is well 
known, are often inaccurate and falſe, on ac- 
count of accidental imperfections in the means 
themſelves, or difficulty in the objects, or 
unfavourable diſpoſition of other particulars. 
Deductions in Reaſoning alſo are liable to be 
defective or incorrect from the difficulty of the 
ſubject, from incidental diſqualification in the 
enquirer, or from other cauſes, which apply to 
a far greater variety of caſes than are acknow- 
ledged. Theſe all occaſion a neceſſity for the 
coincident teſtimony of other perſons, to con- 
firm the certainty of ſuch informations, and the 
juſtneſs of ſuch concluſions. If Faith therefore 
is liable to miſtake, ſo likewiſe is human Science. 
Both of them, happily for the intereſts of .man, 
are equally capable of being rendered correct by 
many concurrent circumſtances that tend to 
confirm or difprove : nay, farther, as it has 
been intimated, both equally afford this help to 
each other, throwin ga reciprocal light, which 
| often 
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often diſplays the truth of each other's aſſer- 
tions, and ſhews what was before only highly 
probable to be clear of all uncertainty. The 
obſervation, which we ſhould hence deduce, is 
that neither has any right to boaſt itſelf in con- 
tempt: of the other; but that they are mutual 
auxiliaries, and, in the ſpirit of that forcible 
figure in holy writ, are members of. the ſame 
body, which ſtriving together, with the ſtrength 
that the meaſure of every part ſupplieth, make 
increaſe of the whole until it reach unto the 
fullneſs of the ſtature of human knowledge. 


But to return: it is clearly perceivable with 
what particulars the mind is concerned, in form- 
ing a due eſtimation of any evidence in matters 
of Faith. It is alſo obvious to remark that 
there muſt be many Degrees diſtinguiſhable of 
ſuch eſtimation, according to the poſitive argu- 
ments for ſuch evidence, or the comparative 
worth or inſignificance of thoſe on each fide. 
To aſcertain theſe, as far, I mean, as it is ne- 
ceſſary or important to us, there is no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe human ſagacity otherwiſe than well qua- 
lified : and there is a good reaſon afforded in the 
wiſdom and benevolence of the creator that it 1s 
well qualified. He has undoubtedly ordained, 
that,. in a taſk ſo neceſſary and uſeful to our 
_ Nate, the mind ſhall, as it has a free and ample 


employment, fo alſo have no vain and hopeleſs 
B 3 taſſk 
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taſk for its powers, in diſcriminating between 
the ſeveral values of the relations that are rv | 
to its „en 


„Bu it is now to We des 
powers are requiſite on the ſide of the enquirer, 
and, if in Science, are alſo to be ſuppoſed in 
| caſes of Faith, For it is not to be forgotten 

that all knowledge demands a competent ſhare 
of perception and judgment, without which the 
moſt-certain traths muſt fail of procuring aſſent. 
And. it is owing to the want of an attentive and 
impartial exerciſe of a ſound underſtanding, that _ 
many things propoſed to the belief of mankind 
miſs of a due reception among perſons, who yet 
loudly complain of a defe& in that evidence 
which they do not comprehend, or the force of 
which they do not care to acknowledge, 


And here we are led to a particular, in which 
we are ſtill more generally and very ſeriouſly 
concerned, namely, the Candour with which 

we ſhould enter on the eſtimation of any evi- 
dence. But the conſequences that muſt attend 
a deficiency in this qualification, as well as in 
thoſe of Humility and Attention, are ſo manifeſt, 
that they need not be enumerated or diſplayed : 
and the only remark that I ſhall add is, that, if 
it were not for that defe& which was before 
OI a heart af diſbelief, men fully qua- 
| lified 
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allow, that whatever is not abſolutely impoſſible 
is neceſſarily liable to be matter of Faith; that, 
becauſe a thing is unknown or even beyond the 
poſſibility of ever being known by our ſenſes, 
there is on this account not the leaſt argument 
why it ſhould be denided as a thing incredible ; 
it being preciſely. in that fituation which makes 
Faith a neceſſary principle ; and there being a 
poſſibility that it will be reported on ſuch au- 
thority, that it may be confidently and firmly 
believed, 


To 8 human Teftimany, as a mean 
of knowledge, has, I hope, been ſhewn to be 
built on foundations that claim our reſpect and 
our confidence. Beſide the conſideration that 
without it the circle of human intelligence 
would have been ſmall and inconſiderable, nay, 
farther, would have been incomplete; which 
would of itſelf afford a ſtrong argument of its 
being a juſt evidence of truth; it has from its 
own nature a good and clear pretenſion to our 
aſſent and ſubmiſſion. Notwithſtanding the li- 
mited and corrupted nature of man, generally 
conſidered, there is ſufficient Ability and Veracity 
left to give it in innumerable inſtances a clear 
and ſolid credibility. Theſe eſſentials to ſuch an 
end are very often ſo elucidated and confirmed 

B 4 by 
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by the accompanying Evidences of things and 
perſons, as well as by the nature of the Matter 
itſelf, the Deference it meets with among the 
wiſe and good, and in ſome caſes by its general 
Reception by mankind in all times and coun- 
tries, as to amount to a full and undeniable cer- 
tainty. Farther, the mind, when it is as far as 
it may be expected to be, properly prepared, is 
competent to decide, at leaſt as far as it may be 
requiſite to do fo, on the ſeveral Degrees of aſſent 
to which this evidence is entitled, ö 


If theſe things are true, let us then look 
with all due eſtimation on the cauſe, whenever 
we are led to contemplate the great and import- 
ant effects which this ſpecies of knowledge is 
able to produce in the intellectual world; when _ 
we conſider that it chears and enlightens the 
mind, by illuſtrating or correcting the proceſs 
and concluſions of ſolitary genius and labour ; 
by enlarging its wealth through the focial inter- 
change of various acquirements ; by animating 
unto new inveſtigations ; and by contributing to 
{ſecure the ſucceſs of its attempts. Let us re- 
member, with the reſpect certainly owed to the 
cauſe of ſuch a bleſſing, that it alone qualifies us 
to enjoy the inheritance of all that a pious zeal 
has preſerved from the wreck of antiquity ; that 


it _ forms the channel, along which the 
riches 
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riches that lie in neighbouring and in moſt diſ- 
tant regions of the world are communicated 
mutually between each other; thus, in one in- 
ſtance, ſubjecting to our diſpoſal thoſe accumu- 
lated ſtores of reaſon and experience, which 
Time had, elſe, irretrievably alienated ; and, in 
the other, bringing into one grand view the 
vaſt but diffuſed treaſures of knowledge, which 
Space had widely removed from all partici- 
pation, n 
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HRE B. XI. X. 


Faith is the Salſlance of Things hoped 


for 


ITHERTO Faith, in order to per- 
ſpicujity, has been conſidered ſimply as 
as a mean of Knowledge ; and in this 

yiew has been treated with reſpect only to the 
Underſtanding of man, But the manifeſt con- 
nexion between the Intellect and the Will leads, 
in the next place, to regard it as a cauſe and an 
inſtrument of Action. For all knowledge of the 
nature of things is inſeparably followed by a 
difference of eſteem and chojce between what 
appears good and what appears evil: and it may 
reaſonably be judged, that the capacity for one 
was given for the ſole purpoſe in this world of 
leading unto the other. 

In proceeding to contemplate Faith as it is, 
in any manner, connected with the conduct of 
man, it is, firſt, evident that what has been in 
the 
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the precedin g diſcourſe advanced in favour of its 


claim to our deference, is immediately applicable 
in the preſent. The conſideration of it, which 
we are now to attempt, will, I hope, lead unto 
farther and deciſive arguments in defence of its 
* and value. 


By the definition, which has been laid down 


of Faith, it was conſidered to be ſimply an Aſ- 


ſent on Teſtimony ; and to have given riſe to 


other ſubſequent ſignifications of the term. As 


related to Practice, it has been the ſource of 
ſome other acceptations which may all be eaſily | 
deduced from the fame original notion. Thus 
firſt, it immediately produces a Habit of acting 
as any particular truths require from reaſonable 
men on account of being believed. A determi- 


nation to obſerve this conduct, where another 5 


party is concerned in our obſervance of it, often 
occaſions an external Profeſſion of it by word or 
other ſign. This is alſo adhered to in many 
caſes with a Conſtancy undiverted by trials of 
pleaſure and danger. It gives birth to an At- 
rachment unto the party of thoſe perſons, from 


ſuch an engagement with whom we experience 


or hope ſome advantage. It laſtly cauſes a Firm- 
neſs and Confidence of Mind, ſecure againſt the 
diſquietude to which doubt or diſtruſt might 
tempt, on an apprehenſion of loſs or trouble from 

| | 1 Our 


— 


* 
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| our adherence to what we believe. Unto theſe 
_ particulars, which are at different times expreſſed 
by the word at firſt appropriated to the original 
idea, does Faith, or Belief in the Teſtimony of 
others, naturally lead. And this, as it has * 
before intimated, is according to the analogy of 
all language. It is obvious again to remark, 
that ſuch attentions to derivation would prevent 
the confuſion, which is ſo generally incident to 
inveſtigations on every ſubject. 


| That our perſuaſion of any important truth 
related to us precedes and has an influence on 
our actions, it is not neceſſary to prove to have 
been the Apoſtle's opinion. Nor, as I truſt, do 
I need an apology for the inverſion that has 
been made in the ſentence of my text, and for 
the juſtifiable latitude with which I have ap- 
plied it, beyond the particular meaning to which 
it was ſubſervient in that paſſage. The manner, 
in which this perſuaſion influences the conduct 
of men, is by ſo repreſenting to their minds 
thoſe diſtant objects which affect their deſire or 
averſion, and are matters of expectation, that 
they are, as it were, already poſſeſſed or endured 
by the anticipation of hope or fear. This hourly 
experience teaches us to be the caſe, in con- 
currence with the authority of St. Paul, who 
here calls Faith the ſubſtance of things hoped 
6c for; the mean n by which things, that, if 
| preſent, 
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preſent, would be ſenfibly felt by us, even ata 
diſtance and unſeen, act on the foul with 
2 force and effect. 


Now Faith, * thus as à cauſe of 
action, or, according to my purpoſe, more gene- 
rally, as in any way connected with the conduct 
of man, may be fully proved to merit our regard. 
And, firſt, being obviouſly a principle by which 
all men are influenced at all times, and in all the 
affairs of life, it is evidently a part of the uni- 
verſal order of things, and the deſign of the 
Divine Author and Governor of nature. On this, 
which may therefore be adduced as an argument 
for its propriety as well as importance, there is 
no head to expatiate. 


1. on looking farther, and contemplating the 
varied proceſs by which the affairs of the world 
are carried on, we ſhould perceive a Necęſſity 
alſo of the interference of this principle becauſe 
of a deficiency of others, its claim to our regard 
will appear in a ſtronger light. For what is 
diſcerned to be thus eſſential to the operations 
of mankind in the conduct of human affairs, 
muſt appear ſtill more worthy of all confidence 
from men. It carries a more obvious proof that 
it is the purpoſe of Almighty God that we 
Thould * ſwayed and directed * it; and there- 


fore 
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fore muſt be a true and juſt rule, proceeding 
from the fountain of all truth. And, if it yet bs 
boaſts that the evident deductions of ſeiehes 
thine-with ſuperior luftre, it is to be remembered 
that both are equally heceflary, however diſtin- 
guithed one from the other, and have been alſo 
ſhewn to be requiſite to each 8 ene 
es n | 


1 gain; another rene wil ariſe from the 
conſideration of the efets which Faith is cal- 
culated to produce. If theſe are great and mo- 
mentous to the happineſs of mankind, then, be- 
fide the weight they ought to have with us on 
that account, it is plainly to be concluded from 
the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs of the Almighty 
Creator, that fuch a cauſe of good muſt have 
proceeded from him. For, certainly, it is not 
poſſible to conceive, that a method which is fo 
8 and neceſſarily inſtrumental to the well 

ing of his eren, ſhould not have been his 
work. Ef 


A particular attention to the facts ſuppoſed 
in theſe topics may, beſide the expediency of it 
to prove the main argument which has been 

undertaken, lead alſo to Aare other ke con- 
cluſions. | 


The 
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may, firſt, eaſily be made manifeſt from what 
| has been before ſhewn. For, being requiſite 
even to abſtract ſcience, and much more to ob- 


ſervation and experience, it thus becomes eſſen- 


tial to learning in general; and aſſiſts towards 
eſtabliſhing the principles, on which all the Arts 
and Sciences depend that are advantageous to 
human life. Without it alſo as they could not 
be rightly commenced, ſo neither can they with- 
out its continual aid be carried on in their Pro 
: grels e perfection. f e | 


* hus, to. o begin with that 18 which f is- 
our greateſt concern, Moral Philoſophy, conſi- 
dered in its ſeveral parts, has no ſufficient ground 
on vrhich its ſtructure may be raiſed by human 
wit, without the collected experience of wiſe 
men in different countries and in different ages. 
The rules indeed of Perſonal Duty ſeem, like 

the doctrines of abſtract quantity, capable of 

being deduced by a ſingle mind from an obſer- 
vation of itſelf and things without, and from its 
oy apprehenſions of fitneſs and propriety. Vet, 
however every individual perſon of calm and im- 
partial Judgement might be inclined to think 
juſtly, in general, of the ſeveral points in which 
his duty is concerned; yet, amid the paſſions and 
evil habits of others that deform the examples 


ſet before his view, and his own weak and cor- 
rupted 
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rupted nature, who could have a right to be at 
all times well aſſured of the opinions he had 
formed alone? And, if the narrow and ſubtle 
boundaries of virtue and vice, the differences 
likely to be entertained on many points by per- 
ſons differently circumſtanced, and at different 
times, or in different countries, be comprehended 
in the account of difficulties, how much leſs 
probable does it appear? If this ſtatement be 
not enough, let the fact ſpeak for us in thoſe 
particulars, about which even the wiſeſt men of 
antiquity, at the head of their ſeveral ſects, never 
agreed in their opinion, and in ſome all deviated 
from the truth. And this difference and theſe 
errors were not about trifling or minute queſ- 
tions, but ſuch as had an important influence on 
moral conduct; about queſtions that related to 
the nature and providence of God, the nature 
and meaſures of virtue, and the principles and 
motives of action. Nay, even now, under the 
glorious light of the Goſpel, it is too obvious to 
need an expoſition at large, that men left to 
themſelves ſtill miſtake and loſe their way in 
points of moment to their peace and virtue. 
So that we may certainly pronounce that moral 
wiſdom is not the reſult of a ſolitary reſearch. 
In truth therefore, an aſſurance of our being 
right, or at leaſt the certain way of being ſo, 1s 
to look beyond our own opinions unto thoſe of 
others, to compare our conceptions and deduc- 

C tions 
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tions with theirs; leſt, though admitted a 
formed with the greateſt caution and candour 
poſſible, they ſhould, as certainly they would, 
miſlead and injure us. Example and experience 
are alſo neceſſary, not only to illuſtrate the beauty 
of virtue and deformity of vice, but to prove 
ſatisfactorily that the firſt is indeed a juſt and 
true ſyſtem, really ſuitable to our general nature 
and the conſtitution of things around us, and 
calculated to effect our happineſs. But again, 
for theſe we are often neceſſarily obliged to the 
communication of other perſons ; no ſingle man's 
experience being adequate to all the various parts 
of moral duty, at leaſt when it may be moſt ex- 
pedient or requifite that he ſhould form his de- 
cifion on the ſubject. It is therefore ſcarcely 
neceſſary to remark that, ſo far, we muſt in 
numberleſs inftances rely on the Veracity and 

__ of thoſe to whom we refer 1 nanel = 


And, if in this part of Ethics, where man is 
placed in a ſingle fituation, he is not ſufficient, 
without the aid of Teſtimony, to trace the paths 
of virtue; ſtill leſs muſt he be ſo in the remain- 
ing branches of the ſcience, where his duty is 
rendered more intricate by a Relation to other 
perſons. And as the number of thoſe with 
whom we are engaged is increaſed, fince we are 
differently connected or more intimately con- 


_ cerned with ſome than others, the greater of 
_ courſe 
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odurſe, from the variety of our obligations in 
kind and degree, becomes the difficulty, amid 
thoſe obſtructions to accurate judgment and thoſe 
temptations to partiality in opinion, to which an 
imperfect and depraved nature makes us liable. 


But the taſk ſwells upon us with a formidable 
| increaſe of difficulty, when its bounds are en- 
larged to the utmoſt, and we are, as it were, 
launched into the ſea of Political Duty. The 
weak reaſon of man would here be ill able to 
explore the track which the ſtrict laws of right 


and prudence require him to purſue, or to give 


him any aſſurance concerning that direction which 
it may ſuggeſt to be the true one. He looks 
anxiouſly for tokens of the courſe which thoſe 
have ſteered, to whom paſt ages and the preſent 
concur in paying the tribute of approbation and 
applauſe ; whoſe experience, while aſſiſted by 
the wiſdom of preceding times it led them to 

correct and advance their own knowledge, has 
left behind that indication of ſuch danger and 
difficulties as await him, without which he could 
not have the animating hope of arriving at © the 
«© haven where he would be.” Here Hiſtory, 
whoſe proper medium is dependance on Teſti- 
mony, affords this needful guidance, communi- 
cating the notice of paſt events, the tranſactions 
of nearer and of more diſtant ages, and inſtruct- 


ing by precepts drawn from that repreſentation 
C2 of 
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of the examples which it exhibits. Undirected 
by this wiſdom, the man of publick buſineſs, in 
whatever ſtation he be e generally ſtands 
expoſed to inevitable ſhipwreck, being ignorant 
of the direction which he ſhould take; either 
too fearfully changing his courſe at every ap- 
pearance of danger and difficulty; or too boldly 
ſteering forward, and not bending it unto preſent 
occaſions as every ſkilful man muſt, and may do 
without any diſparagement to the honor and 
ae s of his character. 


Again; in the inſtance of the Arts that con- 
| duce to the Support, Convenience, or Elegance 
of life, it is unneceſſary to ſhew by much argu- 
ment, that the exerciſe of them depends greatly 
on the truſt and confidence we repoſe one in 
another. The narrow limits which confine the 
ſtrength, 'time, and opportunities of each man, 
of which we are ſurely all conſcious, ſufficiently 
prove that the neceſſity of ſuch a Ade 
nt exiſt. | 


And, if from Science and Art we deſcend upon 
the wide theatre of common life, where loling 
as it were their ſeparate forms they conſtitute 
by their effects the complex ſcene of human 
affairs, we may more eaſily obſerve the neceſſity 


of the fame principle in every part of it. And 
| ” "ms 
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the reaſon is Equally obvious, and may be ſoon 
ſtated. In that immenſe variety of ordinary 
concerns with which each man is neceſſarily en- 
gaged, it is plainly impoſſible for him to acquire 
a a ſufficient perſonal knowledge of them all, nay 
of any conſiderable portion of them; or, if he 
could, in the daily multitude of occurrences to 
make uſe of that knowledge, in actually deter- 
mining his own choice, and executing his own 
purpoſes. On others therefore, in their ſeveral 
ſtations or employments, he muſt hourly depend 
to judge and act for him in numerous inſtances ; 
as it will be evident to every one who gives 
| himſelf time to recolle& them. And though, 

above all, in that department wherein the ſcale 
of this interchange in our concerns is importantly 
enlarged, the truth of the remark is more ob- 
viouſly manifeſt ; in Commercial Negotiations 
credit in others being commonly termed the ſou} 
of all its proceedings; yet it is not leſs true in 
the more narrow and familiar purſuits of private 
life. In this, numberleſs Objects alſo, which 
we daily ſet ourſelves to purſue under the deno- 
mination of pleaſure or advantage, from the firſt 
commencement of deſire even to the time when 
we ceaſe to be incited to any purſuit, are neceſ- 
farily ſuch as-we learn from others to be worthy 
of our attention. When the thing that laſt gave 
an aim to our wiſhes has been acquired, we pro- 
cecd eagerly onward, wherever novelty and. the 
- O 3 atteſtations 
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atteſtations of others tempt us to follow after 

new, untried enjoyments, It ſhould. be added 
that the Means alſo, which we uſe to procure 
the objects of our defire, are generally ſuch as 
the experience or ſuperior fagacity of others 
directs us to adopt; as well as that, in the pro- 
ceeding by theſe means unto our end, we are 
continually neceſſitated to reſt our hopes of ſuc- 
| ceſs on the honeſty and ability of thoſe whom 
we entruſt to act for us. Enough, I hope, has 
been ſaid to prove this firſt point. And I ſhall 
only farther obſerve with reſpect to the whole 
of it, that in the Faculty of Perſuaſion, by which 
in all the concerns of life men recommend their 
information and advice to each other, with how: 
much art ſoever it be applied, the deciſion i in 

favour of ſuch advice i is often founded as much 

on the perſonal credibility of the ſpeaker, as in 
the 2 afforded by eloquence of the truth | 
of the facts and e advanced. 


It is obvious, that the principle which i is thug 
neceſſary to the conſtitution of every art and 
ſcience, and of all the ordinary concerns of our 
being, is entitled to no ſmall ſhare of the praiſe 
which they can merit at our hands. To = ſtill 
more duly ſenſible of its claim to our regard, it 
remains only to look round in the next place on 


ti to eſtimate the value of thoſe things 
which 
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vrhich afford ſecurity and maintenance, or beſtow 
honor, utility, and delight on mankind ; remem- 
bering that theſe are not the fruits of ſolitary 
labour, but, in ſo great a meaſure as hath been 
ſhewn, of a dependance upon others, A minute 
diſplay of this topic would be impoſſible, and is 
evidently unneceſſary; men in general being too 
ſenſible of the importance of vorldly bleſſings 
to need ſuch an tien. 


Before however we diſmiſs the ſubject of the 
arts, ſeparately conſidered, and of the relation 
they bear to common life, blended with the maſs 
of our daily concerns, ſome deſerve to be parti- 
cularly mentioned ; which, at the fame time'that 
they are of the greateſt importance, peculiarly 
depend in their application on a confidence in 
pther men. For ſome of theſe have raiſed the 
powers of man to a nobler height, and extended 
them to wider limits than the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations could once have reached; and by the 
reſt our deareſt intereſts are WI to be affected 
jn the higheſt degree, 


Among the laſt are thoſe inſtances, wherein 
our life, health, and all the precious rights of 
perſonal or ſocial exiſtence are ſecured and ad- 
vanced. For to man hath the great Creator of 
all things chiefly left the charge of man. He is 
his © brother's keeper,” the general inſtrument 

G4 of 
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of God's Providence, prompted and directed by 
natural and revealed religion to guard him from 
the incidental evils of nature, and the effects of 
the moral depravity of his own ſpecies. , When 
thus impending violence threatens, or ſecret 
machination more ſurely aims to cut ſhort his 
thread of life, oft does confidence in the friendly 
power of man guard him from the ſtroke of 
death. Again, when pain and ſickneſs debilitate 
or agonize his frame, ſubmiſſion to human ſkill 
oft brings back'the enjoyment of eaſe and vigour. 
When misfortune or difficulties, ſlander or diſ- 
appointment overcaſt his day, their baleful gloom 
is Cheared by human benevolence, and enlight- 
ened by human wiſdom. Does the fraud or 
violence of man invade” our civil rights? The 
ability and courage of man aſſert and vindicate 
them. To the goodneſs and ſuperior power of 
ſome men do we owe the hope of advancing our 
condition of life, and attaining the completion of 
our reaſonable deſires. To the faithfulneſs and 
integrity of friendſhip are we indebted for the 
ſafety of all that in innumerable inſtances we 
commit to its truſt; the ſecurity of concerns 


more valuable than wealth, of perſons more dear 
to us than liberty and life itſelf, 


Under the other head we may rank firſt thoſe 
ſplendid benefits derived from the theories of 

| philoſophy on the * concerns of public life; 
on 
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on the ſublime operation of many arts of peace 
and war, and the beneficial effects of them to all 
by the hands of ſkilful men. It is needleſs to 
exemplify either of theſe by any more inſtances 
than that which ſo eminently exhibits both, the 
moſt important profeſſion of thoſe, who, led by 
ſcience and the experience of others, have eſta- 
bliſhed their paths through the waters of the 
great deep, and unite the moſt diſtant regions of 
the earth to each other ; or, in adducing it, to 
expatiate on the ſubject. And yet, above theſe, 
Faith is the great principle of commercaal inter- 
courſe, and of political tranſactions. On the 
firſt of theſe there is alſo no need to enlarge; 
while in the great complicated machine of pub- 
lic affairs, it is obvious that the ſucceſs of many 
among its . moſt important movements is the 
reſult of an almoſt implicit confidence. And 
this is eminently viſible in thoſe caſes, wherein, 
unto the general neceſſity of committing the 
conduct and atchievement of great deſigns to 
the exertion of particular mens' abilities, is added 
the circumſtance of diſtance in place and time. 
In the momentous concern of maintaining the 
honor and intereſts of a country in diſtant ſeas 
and foreign climes, or of undertaking to ſecure 
the welfare and adjuſt the pretenſions of other 
nations, who is not ſenſible of the greatneſs of 
that truſt which is repoſed on the wiſdom and 
integrity of ſuch men? And yet, may we aſk, is 

| it 
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it ſuperior or is it equal to the confidence at- 
tending the management of thoſe meaſures in 
the internal regulation of each country, which 
political wiſdom is obliged to keep concealed 
from open view ? _ | f 


I cloſe this topic by mentioning in few words 
the great importance of Hiſtory to all theſe arts 
and ſciences, as they reſpe& public or private 
life. It has been particularly ſpoken of with 
reference to the laſt inſtance adduced, of political 
conduct: but it is indeed to be conſidered as 
generally requiſite to all knowledge ſpeculative 
and practical. For it muſt be confeſſed that, in 
every branch of it, the progreſs of human attain- 
ment has been in all ages more or leſs gradual, 
Conſequently the ſteps, by which the mind pro 
| ceeds towards perfection, muſt be traced from 
earlier times: and they muſt therefore be derived 
by the oral traditions or written records of paſt 
acquirements. And though the labours of pre- 
ceding ages are leſs advantageous in ſome ſtudies 
than in others, and there are ſome which have 
ſeemed as it were to ſtart at once into being ; 
yet even here it is certain that ſuch communica- 
tion 1s indeed neceſſary and important, and pre- 
pares the way for thoſe wonderful diſcoveries, 
which ariſe in different departments by the 
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ſingular ability : and application of OT 
men. 


What may be proved to be Necęſſary and 
 PU/eful to man, in every concern to which his 
nature and circumſtances lead him, ought to be 
ſecure from cavil or diſteſpect. It muſt however 
be obſeryable that the reaſonableneſs and cer- 
tainty of Faith are attacked, It is, as was re- 
marked on the other branch of this ſubject, not 
only underyalued in compariſon with perſonal 
knowledge and ſcience, but its character poſi- 
tively impeached. Theſe objections, whether on 
the ſcore of man's ability or his integrity, have 
been, I hope, ſufficiently refuted. ' On this laſt 
point however, in this diviſion of the ſubject, it 
may not be impertinent to beſtow a farther con- 
| fideration, by examining a little more into the 
cauſe from which this objection ariſes. It will 
thus probably be found to confirm, inſtead of 
weakening, the credibility againſt which it is 
levelled, | For it is notorious that theſe decla- 
mations againſt it are the genuine production, not 
of judgment, but of intereſt; not of reaſon, but 
of paſſion. They are not the reſult of a general 
ſurvey of the ſubject, and of a due, adequate re- 
ference to the caſes with which it is concerned; 
but of a partial, inſtant regard to ſome particular 
facts detached from others eyen within their 
1 own 
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on experience, wherein their perſonal hopes 

have been diſappointed. How ill in general 
ſuch a mode of aſcertaining truth is adapted to 
its end, is very obvious. It would be ſtrange 


indeed if it ever ſucceeded but by chance, when 


the only capacity in us for apprehending truth 
or falſhood, our underſtanding, is ſet aſide; and 
the perceptions or feelings of our nature, which 
are made to ſtimulate the will in obeying its 
dictates, direct its deciſions. For, acted upon 
as they are by preſent objects, they can do no 
more than repreſent the degree of pain or plea- 


ſüure which thoſe are able to impreſs. Swayed 


by their impulſe, how can it be otherwiſe than 
that the raſh unreaſonable man of the world 
ſhould declaim againſt a want of fidelity among 
men, eſpecially in proportion as he may farther 
be in general ill-informed, or of a contracted and 
deſponding temper ? Miſguided by the intem- 
perance of his deſires, he has either miſtaken the 
nature of the propofitions offered to his Faith, 
or extended them beyond their true bounds, or 
given them a degree of credit, which, if reaſon 
had guided his judgment, would never r have * 
eſteemed due to them. 


And that ſuch bade of mankind tranſgreſs 
the bounds of truth, is a concluſion not only to 
be inferred from reaſon, but, it may be worthy 
of remark, is farther ſupported by the authority 
| of 
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of the world. Whenever any man is frequently 
overtaken by inconvenience and diſtreſs through 
confidence in others, it blames, and generally 
points out the reaſons that would have deter- 
mined him more wiſely, if he had not been 
wanting to himſelf. I do not ſpeak here of its 
malicious, but of its reaſonable cenſures. It is 
qualified to give this ſentence, for the ſame rea- 
ſon that all uſually judge truly of the merits-of 
any practical queſtion within their reach, who 
are diſintereſted and impartial. Again: this ſelf- 
deluded unbeliever may be reproved by the con- 
duct of thoſe, who are eſteemed of the greateſt 
eminence among men for ability and experience. 
For it is obvious to thoſe who look much into 
the buſy ſcenes of life, that ſuch men are gene- 
rally by no means very ſuſpicious or miſtruſtful. 
In the greateſt concerns of buſineſs they readily 
rely on the ſkill and integrity, as in ſcience the 
truly learned pay deference to. the wiſdom, of 
other perſons. {5 en tit of þ gt 


In ſpeaking of this matter, I paſs by, as un- 
deſerving of all notice, the caſe of thoſe, who 
diſbelieve others becauſe they are ſenſible they 
ought not to 'be believed themſelves ; who, 
having wickedly corrupted in their own breaſts 
the fountain of veracity, are not capable of con- 
ceiving that the ſpring can flow pure and un- 


tainted from the heart of another. 
This 
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This repreſentation in favour of mutual coi 
 fidence will alſo be farther confirmed by a more 
particulat view of the caſe of a good man; 
Judging of others as they really are, often very 
liable to depart from veracity, yet very capable 
of being kept ſteady on the ſide of truth by na- 
tural principle, by virtue, even by their intereſts 
and deſires, he does not rob himſelf of the ad- 
vantages afforded to diſcern how far they are 
intitled to his confidence, by the blind dictate of 
paſſion, or the confuſed Coggefien of his un- 
reaſonable views and appetites. He fees his ob- 
ze& calmly and ſteadily; and being, as far as 
may be, an indifferent ſpectator, can define its 
boundaries with accuracy, and view it in all its 
different relations. In caſes of difficulty and 
doubt he is not hurried into a deciſion by the 
precipitancy of his inclinations ; he can reap 
the fruits of a patient inveſtigation ; he can, as it 
were, contemplate it on every fide, at different 
diſtances, and in different lights; he can ftay 
for the helps which time ever brings toward the 
diſcovery of truth, by an improvement of man's 
own ability, or by the opportunities it may fur- 
niſh of ſeeing his object under better circum- 
ſtances ; and, laſtly, he can avail himſelf of the 
fecurity and aid, which the opinion of wiſe and 
good men lends to ſuch as have the humility to 
ſeek, and ſincerity to follow it. 1 
OA 0 
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To cloſe this argument: from ſuch a ſtate- 
ment as the above, we may, I am perſuaded, 
infer that a reliance on human Veracity is an 
uſeful mean of arriving at truth, and of ſecuring 
our happineſs thereby; that Vice is its great 
enemy, as it incapacitates for a diſcrimination 
between what is credible and what otherwiſe; 
that Virtue, by its effect on the mind, renders a 
man ſo well qualified for ſuch a taſk, that with 
due care he will find himſelf able, notwithſtand- 
ing the depravity that abounds in the world and 
his own imperfections, to accompliſh it as far as 
his material intereſts are concerned, By the 
ſame means alſo will he, as it is laſtly in few 
words to be obſerved, be enabled to diſtinguiſh 
and eſtimate truly the Degrees of credibility ; 
and though not minutely, yet, as far as the bu- 
fineſs and intereſts of his being demand, to aſſign 
unto each that ſhare of reliance to which it is 
entitled. 


Upon the whole then it is to be 3 in 
ceſpek to the general queſtion, that Belief in 
Human Teftimony as a Principle of Conduct, no 
leſs than as a Principle of Knowledge, is not to 
be diſputed or cavilled at by a reaſonable man. 
Its neceſſity, and its effects on the welfare of 
mankind, entitle it to our regard. Its benefits 


are indeed confined to the wiſe and prudent. But 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom and prudence have been ſhewn, and will 
perhaps hereafter more clearly appear to be the 
fruit of virtue, and therefore become the neceſ- 
fary duty of every one, and are attainable by all, 
as far as they are requiſite to happineſs. 


But if we beſtow one conſideration farther 
on its tendency to promote our welfare, not to 
be omitted, we ſhall ſtill ſee more juſt reaſon to 
reſpect it. By baniſhing ill- founded ſuſpicion. 
from the human breaſt, it ſo far removes miſery ; 
and, thus reſtoring ſerenity, it diſcovers to vie“ 
a chearful and bright ſcene of things, exhibiting 
it, however leſs pure than it originally was, ſtill 
worthy on the whole of its Divine Author, who 
ever governs by his providence the work which 
he once pronounced to be good. | It thus be- 
comes the parent of Hope, -the great and pecu- 
liar bleſſing of man, which relieves his preſent 
evils, and heightens his preſent good by the ex- 
pectation of things unſeen.” It is, moreover, to 
raiſe yet higher and, as it were, to ſanctify our 
veneration for it, the parent of Charity, the bond 
of peace and of all virtue. Being “ the ſubſtance 
« of things hoped for, it cauſes a general pre- 
judice in favour of men, from whoſe abilities and 
integrity ſuch benefits are to be derived, And, 
as theſe ideal ſubſtances become realized to us 


* the exerciſe of ſuch qualities, it leads our 
| minds 
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minds unto Benevolence and Eſteem. From ſuch 
principles ſprings every action, that can evince 
the grateful ſenſe we acquire of ſuch merit : and 
by this proceſs a mutual interchange of good 
offices eſtabliſhed, as it opens to us all the bleſ- 
ſings we need in this world, ſo it diffuſes that ſpirit 
and temper of Kindneſs, which conſtitute the 
virtue and effect the happineſs of mankind. Nor 
therefore, laſtly, are the benefits of human Faith 
limited to this world ; fince it contributes to 
qualify us for that ſtate, wherein the benevolence 
thus begun ſhall be continued unto perfectneſs, 
and the happineſs thus derived ſhall be enlarged 
beyond our conception, crowned with glory that 
is unſpeakable, and certain for evermore. 
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Ran. . . 


So then Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of G ad. 


HAVE, thus far, engaged your attention to 
the conſideration of Faith in reſpe& to hu- 
man teſtimony alone; having not adverted any 
more than by bare intimation to the Revelations 
vouchſafed from Almighty God, or treated of 

the regard which is due to them. The reaſon 
of this is obvious. For ſince theſe, where al- 
lowed to have been made, by their nature pre- 
clude all poſſibility of doubt, the only queſtion 
left in this caſe is about the fact, that ſuch com- 
munications have been imparted. To thoſe who 
immediately received them, or were bleſſed with 
any miraculous confirmation of them from the 
Source of all truth, this queſtion did not belong. 
But the reſt of mankind, who can partake of ſo 


825 a bleſſing only by the means of ſuch per- 
D 2 ſons 
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| ſons as theſe, are neceſſitated to make this in- 
quiry. It is plain therefore, that the main 
evidence to which our attention and examina- 
tion are to be directed in all matters of reli- 
gious Faith, is that of human Teſtimony ; 
which, as a general ſubject, has already been 
treated at ſome length in the preceding diſ- 
courſes. It now remains, that we ſhould eſta- 
bliſh the authority of this moſt important in- 
ſtance of ſuch teſtimony by thoſe proofs of 
credibility which have been hitherto adduced. 


It is plainly ſuperfluous to ſpend any time 
in expatiating on the ſeveral Religions that 
have been profeſſed in the world. Natural Re- 
ligion, or rather Paganiſm, in which the wit- 
neſs that the Almighty gave of himſelf and his 
will was for the greater part left to each man's 
reaſon to perceive and argue from, deſerves but 
little notice. The blindneſs of underſtanding, 
and the depravity of life, which in this ſad ſtate 
of imperfection generally overſpread mankind, 
give us no reaſon to dwell on the contempla- 
tion of it. It was indeed a ſcene of darkneſs, 
and of the ſhadow of death. Nor is there oc- 
caſion to be detained on account of the Reve- 
lations, by which the Jews, the ſelected people 
of God, were honoured. As far as both theſe 


ſyſtems are pure and genuine, Chriſtianity in- 
cludes 
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cludes them, eſpecially the laſt, which it was 
ſo peculiarly deſigned to fulfil. But conſidered 
farther, as entertained in oppoſition to the 
truth of Chriſtianity, this cannot require a con- 
futation. Its profeſſors ſtand convicted by the 
very records on which their faith entirely de- 
pends, at once the proof of the former reaſon- 
ableneſs of their profeſſion, and of their pre- 
ſent error and obſtinacy. Theſe ſet before us 
their ſenſuality, hypocriſy, and love of tempo- 
ral dominion, which tended to make them ad- 
verſe to the Goſpel of Chriſt ; while, at the 
ſame time, by rejecting it they have fulfilled 
the predictions of the ſame records, and by 
their diſperſion and miſeries ſtill go on to ful- 
fil them unto the day of their general conver- 
ſion. Abſurdity like this cannot be the lot of 
any but thoſe who were pronounced “ a ſtiff- 
* necked people, that al way reſiſted the Holy 
« Spirit of God.“ | 


There is only one Religion that remains to 
be noticed, beſide that which is founded on 
the belief of the Goſpel. But as the followers 
of Mahomet admit the truth of this diſpenſa- 
tion, they may be referred, if capable of con- 
viction, to the abſolute inconſiſtency between 
it and that of their Prophet; at leaſt we can- 
not but perceive it, and be thereby ſatisfied of 
his falſchood. It is, we truſt, needleſs in this 

D 3 age 


age to argue againſt a Religion, that has been 
eſtabliſhed by ſlaughter, maintained by igno- 
rance and luſt. Freed from the yoke of Rom 
ich hereſy, we may, ſurely, all join in keeping 
at its preſent diſtance the pretenſions of the 
Koran, 


Ganboing ourſelves therefore to the Goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the revelations under 
the Law of Moſes as they are ſubordinately 
connected with it, we are to conſider the claim 
they have to be received as the word of 
God.“ 


4 before that we apply the reaſoning hi- 
therto followed, it will be neceſſary to obſerve 
whether the term Faith“ in Holy Scripture 
is referable to the ſenſes which it bears in com- 
mon uſe, and follows the ſame method of de- 
rivation from primary to ſubſequent accepta- 
tions. And, if the determination of the mean- 
ing of words is expedient in any ſyſtem of 
knowledge, in matters of Religion it is of the 
greateſt concern, as the conſequences of a miſ- 
take in this particular have too well ſhewn, 


My text, to produce no more among the 
multitude that occur, eſtabliſhes that original 


ſignification which the definition at firſt ſet 
forth, 
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forth, ſhewing that it means ſimply to give cre- 
dit to a relation by another perſon. The words 
immediately preceding and connected with the 
preſent, demonſtrate this plainly without any 
need of comment. The Apoſtle there quoting 
from Iſaiah aſks, Lord, who hath believed 
* our report?” * and thence infers in the text, 
«fo then Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
* ing by the word of God.” The ſame thing 
alſo is clearly pointed out in the beginning of 
the chapter, where ſpeaking expreſsly of the 
faith which juſtifies the world, he calls it“ the 
% Word of Faith which he preached,” adding, 
that he who “ confeſſed with his mouth the 
Lord Jeſus, and believed in his heart that 
«© God had raiſed him from the dead, ſhould 
e be ſaved,” 


As alſo the belief of any thing important to 
us neceſſarily affects our wiſhes and deſires, and 
becomes a principle of action, it on this ac- 
count obtains here, as in the leſſer concerns of 
a temporal kind, the farther ſignification which 
has been noticed, In this ſenſe, to produce 
no more inſtances, it is uſed throughout the 
greateſt part of the eleventh chapter in the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, where the exploits of 
the great men in the earlier periods of the 


* See allo Joh. xii. 37, 38, &c. 
Jewiſh 
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Jewiſh hiſtory are enumerated. But this, and 
the meanings connected with it, will hereafter be 
treated of. I ſhall only mention farther, that the 
term in Scripture often likewiſe denotes, be- 
fide the aſſent of the mind to the Goſpel, the 
Goſpel itſelf or Subject Matter of belief. In this 
acceptation it occurs in Gal. i. 23. where the 
Apoſtle: adverts to his having *« preached the 
“Faith which once he deſtroyed ;” and in a 
known paſſage, where the Epheſians are remind- 
ed that they had one Lord, one Faith, one 
« Baptiſm,” and in the other texts of Scripture.* 


| That the books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, which are eſteemed canonical by our 
Church, have a full claim to the title of writings 
dictated by the Holy Spirit of God, we aſſert to 
be ſufficiently manifeſt from every evidence with 
which we could expect in ſuch a caſe to be fa- 
voured ; becauſe they are recommended to our 
belief by the ſtrongeſt proofs that prevail with 
us in any ſimilar matter of importance that at 
any time engages us. And we are now warrant- 
ed to aſſert that he who demands more evidence 
than this, which is afforded, forgets that he ſteps 
beyond his own ſphere; and is not aware that he 
gives a proof of his being led by motives incon- 


Such as Rom. xiv, 22, 23. comp. ver. 2, 5, 14. 


ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with wiſdom, common prudence, and, 


too er with eee 


In conſidering this queſtion with regard to the 
books of the New Teſtament, it is evidently re- 
ſolveable into two articles; Whether they were 
written by the perſons whoſe names they bear, 
and whether ſuch writers were credible witneſſes 
of the matters which they relate. With this laſt 
is connected alſo another queſtion ; whether they 
were ſecured by the ſpirit of God from error in 
the doctrine which they themſelves taught. I 
ſay, two articles; for. I do not mean to enter 
here into the great queſtion which yet remains ; 
but think it enough to aſſert that if the Miracles, 
and the facts that were the completion of former 
Prophecies, are rightly recorded of our Saviour, 
the truth of the Gofpel-Diſpenſation is fully eſta- 
bliſhed. The ſubject is copious, and has been 
ſatisfactorily diſcuſſed by perhaps a greater num- 
ber of able writers than _ Sener 


As to the firſt, we are to conſider whether 
there are all the proofs of the authenticity of 
theſe records, which we can have for that of 
any records of moment equally ancient. In ex- 
amples of this kind we are not abſurdly to expect, 
that they ſhould be witneſſed by the evidence of 

thoſe 


| 
| 
| 
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thoſe who ſaw the books during the time at 
which they were written, or of thoſe who them- 
ſelves ſaw all the manuſcripts, or of any ſuch ex- 
preſs teſtimony. It is to be conſidered, that theſe 
are rendered ſuperfluous, and are indeed implied 
in the univerſal reception of the books among 


ſuch as exiſted in and neareſt to thoſe times. Our 


reception of their teſtimony is, in this inſtance, 
warranted on the ſatisfactory ſuppoſition of a 
proper and ſufficient examination, by perſons who 
muſt be believed to have ſatisfied themſelves by 
a direct or ample proof, unleſs we could ſuppoſe 
men at that time void of common curioſity or 
intereſt about that which ſo greatly concerned 
them, or deſtitute of common ſenſe and judg- 
ment. As to worldly regards which might in- 
duce to impoſture, beſide the impoſſibility of 
ſucceſs under the circumſtances of this caſe, theſe, 
it will be ſhewn, were all on the other fide of 
the queſtion, From this beginning therefore 
their reception became extended unto general be- 
lief, which is demonſtrated by the many writers 
who have mentioned them without contradiction 
and diſpute in different times and countries. In 
ſome the names occur of the authors of the ſeve- 
ral books, and in others extracts made from them. 
Such teſtimony, in its progreſs through ſucceſſive 
ages, at each repetition adds no ſimple or nume- 
rical confirmation of their authenticity ; as it im- 
plies that, during __ interval, time, the great 

teſt 
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tell of truth and falſehood, had as yet brought 

nothing to detect the fraud impoſed. And thus, 

after ſo many centuries, he has put his ſeal to 

their character, a ſeal which no doubt or ſur- 

miſe of a later period may preſume. to tear * 
Or deface. | 


| = to the Internal Evidence, as it 1s called, I 
preſume to ſuggeſt that it is a ſubject of caution, 
For, indulged as it frequently is, it becomes only 
a ſource of endleſs contention between men of 
different taſte and humour. If the External Evi- 
dence be clear, and not plainly contradicted by it, 
I ſhould think but little attention due to him, who 
ſhould queſtion the want of ſimilarity in ſtyle be- 
tween compoſitions of the ſame author, eſpecially 
it they be of a different date, or raiſe any other 
ſuch precarious queſtions, concluding thence a 
probability of their not being genuine. It may 
be preſumed that multitudes of others muſt have 
been judges of ſuch matters before : and it is evi- 
dent that at a long diſtance of time we may be 
deprived of a great number of particulars, which 
would ſerve, if known, to account for flight or 
even conſiderable irregularities. It is idle there- 
fore and unwiſe to diſturb, on ſuch accounts, a 
belief in points that have been in- this manner aſ- 
certained and eſtabliſhed, Nor in queſtions of 
the higheſt import to our temporal affairs do the 


wiſeſt men allow any room to ſuch preſumption. 
It 
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It would be indeed univerſally condemned, if a 
diſpenſer of human Laws ſhould pronounce a- 
gainſt an ancient Charter, which had been con- 
ſtantly and generally acknowledged, on the pre- 
tence that there were ſome particulars in it, about 
which men of different ability, ſkill, or diſpoſiti- 
on, held, and were ever likely to hold, different 
opinions. | 


The other propoſition concerning the writings 
of the New Teſtament, reſpects the Writers 
themſelves, namely, whether they may be be-. 
lieved in what they relate and teach. This alfo 
has been often largely and moſt clearly proved in 
the affirmative. And eſpecially as to the firſt : 
if we admit their own account of themſelves and 
each other, which is of ſuch a kind that, I think, 
no man can ſee the leaſt reaſon to doubt it; ſtat- 
ing, as we find, that they were ordinary men, no 
way diſtinguiſhed from the common maſs of the 
Jews, partaking of the ſame prejudice, ſpiritual 
Ignorance, and ſlowneſs of belief with others, un- 
learned, timid, not PRs of quickneſs either 
of fancy or underftanding ; recording, as it does, 
their own faulty bondust, and unaffectedly re- 
ſerved as to their good actions: if we admit, I 
fay, ſuch an account given by theſe men of them- 
ſelve, which has alſo, I believe, never been diſ- 
proved by any teſtimony, we cannot but inſtantly 


allow _ 
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allow them to have been credible witneſſes of 
what they have reported; remembering likewiſe, 
that the facts and doctrines which conſtitute the 
chief evidence, and compoſe the main ſubſtance 
of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, were ſuch as were 
perfectly adapted and level to their perception. 
Had they been men of a ſubtle fancy, that had 
either been miſled by ſophiſtry or the opinions of 
any ſect or ſchool of philoſophy ; or had they 
been poſſeſſed by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm ; both 
the events and precepts which they recorded, 
might have been thought liable to miſconception, 
and to an injurious, though even an unintentional, 
adulteration. Again, if the doctrines had been 
abſtruſe or. prolix, or on ſubjects: foreign from 
their habitual apprehenſions; or if the facts had 
been in any ſhape difficult of obſervation; another 
pretence of objection might have been ſtarted. 
But when both were wonderfully ſuited to their 
temper, and to their circumſtances ; and were 
moreover many of them repeated at different 
times, and all firmly and accurately fixed in their 
minds by mutual converſation among themſelves 
and their numerous adherents ; every ſhadow of 
doubt reſpecting their ability as witneſſes muſt va- 
nith from our ſight. 


Or if we conſider their Sincerity, this is far 
beyond any poſſibility of queſtion. Where they 
were incapable of contriving a ſyſtem of Re- 

ligion, 
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ligion, and unqualified to teach one, it is merely 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that they ſhould farther aſſert 
a number of facts which they knew to be falſe, 
which they could not hope to ſucceed in making 
| believed, and which depriving them of all com- 
fort in this life, and, in all probability, of life 
itſelf, muſt alſo ſubject them to the diſpleaſure 
and judgments of God, as well as to the hatred 
and contempt of mankind. It would be to ſup- 
poſe that they could act againſt every principle of 
nature which ever led men either to good actions 
or to bad. Surely here is an accumulation of ob- 
ſtacles in the way of inſincerity, which at leaſt 
any number of plain men would, I ſhould ſay, 
could never contend againſt in one uniform tenor 
of conduct, without any wavering or inconſiſt- 
ency, to the end of their lives, and at leaſt ſeal 
their teſtimony with their blood. Well there- 
fore might the Apoſtles appeal with boldneſs to 
their converts in thoſe numerous paſſages, where- 
in they claimed, from ſuch reſiſtleſs arguments as 
above, a confidence due to indiſputable know- 
ledge of what they related, and to an unim- 
peachable integrity in the communication of it.“ 


If therefore the Facts and Doctrines related of 
our Saviour by his Apoſtles have been truly 


1 John xxi. 24.— XX. 30, 31. 1 Jchn i. 1. 2 Cor. xi, xii. 
1 Theſſ. ii. 3, & . Philipp. 11. 20, 21, 22. 29, 30. Gal. i. 9, 


10, &c. 
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reported; and the ſame arguments are applicable to 
the tranſactions ſubſequent to our Lord's aſcenſi- 
on; it only remains to enquire, in the laſt place, 
whether the Doctrines delivered in their own 
name afterwards to the Chriſtian Church, were 
always guarded from error by the controul of the 
Spirit of God. Now this is to be plainly de- 
monſtrated by two clear arguments; perhaps by 
many others; and, firft, by the ſpirit and 
analogy of thoſe declarations of our Saviour, 
e that he would be with them to the end of the 
« world; * that they were ſent by him as he 
« was ſent by the Father; « that he would 
« ſend to them the Holy Spirit to teach them 
all things,” to reveal whatever © he ſhould re- 
ce ceive and hear from the Father, and that, 
* not in proverbs, but plainly,” to guide them 
« into all truth, even that which before © they 
% could not bear,” to ſhew them things to 
« come,” and, for theſe and other great pur- 
_ © poſes, to abide with them for ever.” And, ſe- 
condly, we may argue from the plain neceſſity 
which exiſted that thoſe, who were fully com- 
miſſioned with every demonſtration of the Holy 
Spirit, and particularly the power of miracles, 
who were ſent to preach a new Religion, and 
to found new Churches among heathen nations, 
who were accordingly received * as the Angel 
of God, as Chriſt Jeſus,” ſhould not teach any 


* Gal. iv. 14. ; hy : 
Ang 


| 


| 
| 

4 
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thing that was not true. This topic might * 


ee aut diſplayed at large. 


2 But a proof of our. poſition is, 1 think, to be 


found in St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinth- 
ians, from which a celebrated paſſage has, moſt 
idly, been adduced againſt it. A plain and ſhort 
account of the matter is this. The Apoſtle (ch. 
7.) is adviſing his converts on the ſubje& of 
marriage, with reference to the ſtate of perſecu- 
tion in which they were then involved : in doing 
which, at the 1oth verſe, where he ſpeaks of the 
ſeparation of a wife from her huſband, or of the 
huſband from the wife, which is forbidden ;. he 
premiſes, that not he but the Lord” here com- 
mands them. Immediately afterwards, at the12th, 
he reſumes his own perſon, and proceeds to give 
them ſpecial directions, ſuited to their particular 


circumſtances ; concerning which he remarks, in 


the 2 5th verſe, that he had no commandment 


of * the Lord.” He concludes, at the end of the 


chapter, by ſaying that he ſpoke according to 
his own opinion, and adds, “I think that alſo I 
55 have the Spirit of God.” Now I firſt aſſert, 
that this declaration is, in this place, on the face 


of it, free from any intimation of doubt ; * and 


Ado ſignifying ſimply to be of opinion, means any BS of 
perſuaſion „ the ſtrongeſt as well as the weakeſt, and therefore muſt 
receive its interpretation from the context of each place where it 
occurs. xiv. 37. Gal. ii. 9.— See alſo 2 Cor. xi. 5. where A- 
hat is in a fimilar predicament. 
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is an expreſſion claiming what he had undoubt- 
edly a right to be believed to have, in common 
with the reſt of the Apoſtles, as one who, as he 
ſaid before, and in another epiſtle more largely 
aſſerts, had found mercy of the Lord to become 
a faithful teacher of his word. And the reaſon 
of this manner of addreſs is, evidently, to be 
found in the occaſion he had to vindicate his au- 
thority, eſpecially to theſe converts. How great 
this occaſion was, muſt appear fully to every one 
on the peruſal of this epiſtle, which abounds 
with vindications of it, and was chiefly written 
with that deſign. Of this we ſhall ſoon obſerve 
another inſtance. 


But concerning the diſtinction made by St. 
Paul, in the paſſages here cited, between his own 
advice and the commands of Chriſt, it is perti- 
nent to offer, in few words, a remark on its 
meaning, which, I think, is well founded. If 
we conſider the ſubject matter of theſe different 
injunctions, it will occur that the one, which is 
here termed the command of the Lord, is a rule 
of moral conduct founded on the nature of man, 
and therefore univerſal and permanent ; whereas 
| thoſe in which St. Paul gives his own ſentiments, 
are particular, and the application of general 
rules to ſpecial caſes. Such a difference of it- 
ſelf, indeed, perhaps leads to no ſufficient reaſon 


why the Apoſtle ſhould be favoured with a par- 
E ticular 
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ticular revelation in ſuch a point, and at the ſame 
time ſhould not receive a direction in the others, 
which were matters of great and urgent import- 
ance. But this difficulty vaniſhes, if we ſuppoſe 
that he never received, as he never wanted, any 
ſuch revelation at all in thoſe laſt points of doc- 
trine, becauſe he was under the conſtant con- 
troul of the Holy Spirit. And this will appear 
probable, if we refle& farther on the command 
of the Lord, with which he was here furniſhed, 
that it is in fact no other than a precept which 
was delivered by our Saviour during his abode on 
earth. It is to be found in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and was one among the fundamental 
laws of Chriſtianity, diſtinguiſhing it from the 
law of Moſes, and the practices of the Heathens. 
Why St. Paul has expreſſed himſelf in fo parti- 
cular and ſtrong a manner of ſpeech, that it has 
induced ſome to think it a new and occaſional 
revelation, it ſeems alſo obvious to deduce from 
his peculiar fituation. T'o the reſt of. the Apo- 
ſtles, who had been perſonally witneſſes of their 
Maſter's doctrines, the Holy Spirit had occaſion, 
if we may ſo ſpeak, only to bring back all that 
might have eſcaped their memory. But to St. 
Paul, who was a ſtranger to ſuch an advantage, 
the Divine Comforter was altogether to reveal 
ny part of thoſe doctrines :* and RO 


* Gui. 12, 6e. Eph. iii. 3. 7. 
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in addreſſing his converts on this point, he ſpeaks 
of this precept as of a command imparted from 
Heaven, and does not, as the other Apoſtles 
might have done, refer to it as an old ſtanding 
Rule of Chriſtian morality. 


This nocount of the paſſage in queſtion, if 

juſt, takes away thoſe inferences that have been 
drawn to the diſparagement of apoſtolical inſpi- 
ration; and, at leaſt, leaves the matter open to 
a determination from argument, and from other 
texts of Scripture ; ſuch as that ſubſequent aſ- 
ſertion of St. Paul, which has been cited, beſide 
thoſe of the ſame and of the other Apoſtles, 
which might be produced, But, if the matter 
could be no otherwiſe put out of all queſtion, it 
would be ſufficient to conſider what he has far- 
ther ſaid in the 14th chapter of this epiſtle, 
where in moſt expreſs terms he aſſerts this title 
to their ſubmiſſion. In the 36th verſe, imme- 


diately after having concluded various orders re- 


lating to the ſervice of the church, with which 
he had proceeded from the roth chapter, he 
breaks forth ſuddenly into this expoſtulation on 
their arrogance; ** What! came the word of 
« God from you? or has it reached unto you 
only? And then, though the precepts he had 
given had not been in the number of thoſe deli- 
vered by Chriſt on earth, yet, evidently becauſe 
they were dictated by his Spirit, he ſpeaks. of 
2 E 2 1 
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them here unreſervedly as the Lord's commands, 
fimilarly as he had in the tenth chapter done of 
the goſpel rule reſpecting divorce. If any man 
« think himſelf to be a Prophet or ſpiritual, i i. e. 
informed by the Spirit, „let him acknowledge 
« that the things that I write unto you are the 
% commandments of the Lord.” And the rea- 
fon of his giving them now this character, which 
he had before appropriated in diſtinction from 
them to the laws of the Goſpel, appears from 
the context of the paſſage, wherein it is uſed ſpe- 
cifically againſt ſuch-as from a pretenſion, whe- 
ther true or falſe, of their being alſo inſpired, 
raiſed themſelves up againſt his authority. TO 
theſe particular perſons, in order to correct their 
haughtineſs and ambition, he ſpeaks in that high 
yet juſt manner, which in general he did not 
uſe. To the reſt, not being under the ſame ne- 
ceſſity, his modeſty alſo induces him not to with 
to mention it. But if any man be ignorant,” 
or, does not pretend to ſuch illumination, I leave 
him to his ignorance, which he is ready to ac- 
knowledge, as well as to allow the authority of 
an Apoftle, who is commiſſioned, with the evi- 
dence of miracles, to teach and dire& in all 
ge pe to the Goſpel of Chriſt. 


F think Nan we are warranted; from theſe 
elkiges, to conclude the Apoſtles to have been, 
in all points whatever of religious doctrine, and 

. at 
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at all times, under the controul of the Holy Spi- 
rit, It would probably appear to militate againſt 
the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of God, to 
ſuppoſe the contrary, But all farther arguments 
on the ſubject are ſuperfluous, after ſo plain and 
unequivocal an aſſertion of the Apoſtle, "up 
whigh we may leave the ene, 


The ** of the ae and Accuracy 
of the books of the New Teſtament, and with 
them, as was before aſſumed, of the Truth of 
the Goſpel Diſpenſation, is thus complete. Ma- 
ny additional arguments, indeed, ſtill remain to 
add unto the conviction of the ſincere Chriſtian; 
ſuch as, being unneceſſary to the deliberate rea- 
ſon of one who is able to judge of its preten- 
Hons, are graciouſly indulged by Him, who knows 
what is in man, and provides fpr the wants of all. 
Above the reſt of this kind js the fulfilment of 
its predictions, eſpecially that great and fingular 
one of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and its con- 
ſequences. Among them is alſo the reception of 
it by the good, the learned, and the wiſe, who 
are entitled by their ability and integrity to throw 
an additional credit on it; a credit which, as 
hath been ſhewn, has a juſt and powerful influ- 
ence on our minds; and which has been wanting, 
in any degree of compariſon, to the cauſe of In- 
* It may not be unſeaſonable alſo to ſub- 


E 3 join 


join here the viſible effect of Chriſtianity on the 
private and public conduct of thoſe who profeſs 
it; I mean, in the firſt place, with ſincerity and 
perfectneſs of mind. I ſpeak of this, as it appeals 
at once to the unreflecting perception of ſuch 
as are perſonal witneſſes of a truly Chriſtian 
conduct; which, oppoſed to the ſurrounding ex- 
amples of other religions, is indeed “ a light 
« ſhining in a dark place.” Nor is this evi- 
dence, though alas! far leſs bright, at all obſcure 
and doubtful in the caſe of the imperfect profeſ- 
fors of the Goſpel, and of the general ſtate of 
Chriſtian nations. A more lively and correct 
ſenſe of the duties to God and man, at leaſt, is 
diſcernible in them, and is the cauſe of no mean 
and "unimportant effect. But, to contemplate 
both theſe laſt arguments in their moſt advanta- 
geous point of view, we ſhould conſider the ſuc- 
ceſs and efficacy of the Goſpel in the earlier x 
riod of its exiſtence, before the time of its Evil 
"eſtabliſhment under Conſtantine; when both were 
produced by the fingle, native-energy of celeſtial 
truth, unmingled with the ſubordinate influence 
of human ſanctions. During this æra of three 
hundred years, its progreſs in the world, unleſs 
| becauſe it was the word of God, was in defiance 
of all experience, and unaccountable from any 
principle or aſſignable cauſe. It did not accord 
with the deſire of power, or reputation, or wealth, 
or | mt but in 120 reſpect excluded them 
. all. 
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all. Unlike the Pagan, Mahometan, or even the 
Jewiſh Religions, it derived no root or increaſe 
from any ſeed contained in our corrupt nature, 
from the proſpe& of external gratifications, or 
the more refined, yet ſenſual heat and vigour of 
enthuſiaſm. The ſucceſs was indiſputably then 
the work of God alone; who, as he created at 
firſt all worlds out of nothing, choſe alſo to pro- 
duce the regeneration of his creatures, and eſta - 
bliſh his new kingdom on earth, without the in- 
terference of any. human cauſe, chooſing *< the 
« weak things to confound the ſtrong, and the 
* fooliſh things of the world to confound the 
te iſe, and I his en n oy 
* in weakneſs.” 


DO eee e „ 
e which has been by ſome much uſed to 
eſtabliſh the authority of the Goſpel as well as 
the authenticity of the Books relating to it, namely, 
the Internal Evidence of its doctrines; but re- 
| My this for a r confideratian. 


171 is likewiſe :almatt:neadlefs.to fy any thing 
nn proof of the Old Teſtament; as this may 
fafely reſt its pretenſions on the reception of the 
New. The quotations in this laſt from the law 
and other books, the conſtant mention of them, 
the allowance by the Jews of all the paſſages 

argued 
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argued on by our Lord and his Diſciples, and, 
laſtly, the acknowledgement of the Moſaical 
Diſpenſation throughout the Goſpel, entitle it 
to our unqueſtionable belief of its Authenticity 
and Authority. To which might be added, on 
the firſt head, the acquieſcence of all paſt ages, 
the quotations by the Fathers of ſucceeding cen · 
turies, the coincidence of the copies ſtill pre- 
ſerved by the Jewiſh Nation, the conformity of 
it with the moſt ancient vending: eſpecially with 
the Septuagint; and the like alt ia banbe 
ſerved therefore, that it is e conſequence 
whether the ſeveral books were Aten by the 

ſons to whom we attrihute them, or em- 
poſed from their inſtruction by athers, or after 
what particular manner committed to writing: 
ſince what has received the ſanction of the Goſ- 
pel, or in other terms of the Spirit of God, muſt 
be received as worthy of all credit in its doctrine 
and narrative, With ſuch queſtions as theſe the 
imprudent and idle fancy of ſome men is apt to 
buſy itſelf ; but how yainly, not only the above 
conſideration might ſhew, but alſo, if it be re- 
flected on, the obvious im poſſi bility that they 
could ever at this diſtance of time be certainly 
determined. For the ſame reaſons alſo I ſhall 
not dwell on thoſe confirmations that appear to 
ariſe from its Internal Evidence; the ſimplicity, 
and at the fame time gravity, and dignity of its 


— 
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ſtyle; its candour in relating the faults as well 
as excellencies of its great men; the generally 
apparent ſuitableneſs of its tranſactions and pre- 

cepts to the attributes of the ſupreme Author of 
all; its conſiſtency with the beſt ancient hiſtory 
and with itſelf ; and other topics of this kind 
which have been ſo often amply and excellently 
enlarged on; or laſtly, that which ſhould be re-. 
garded in a different and ſuperior light, the relation 
between the ritual of the Law and its antitypes 
in the Goſpel, between the ſeveral -prophecies 
under the old diſpenſation and their accompliſh 
ment under the new 3 which are ſo perpetually 
and ſo intimately connected with each other, that 
it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe the two ſyſtems 
ſeparable, or the one true and the other falſe. 


To conclude : if it can then be ſhewn that, 


i from the External Evidence of both ſcriptures, 


their claim to the title of God's Word is founded 
on reaſons fo clear and ſtrong, that it is impoſſi- 
ble that they ſhould not be received as ſuch by 
any honeſt mind; we may venture to aſcribe to 
this evidence a conyiction as ſatisfactory as the 

concluſions of Science, agreeably to what was 
ſaid before of the higheſt degree of credibility in 
matters of Faith. And we are perſuaded that 
the Veracity and Ability of the witneſſes, in re- 

5 * - = 4 ; 5 ſpect 
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ſpect to the Authenticity and Fidelity of the 
ſacred volume, and to the Pretenſions of the 
Goſpel-Diſpenſation, will ſtand, on the fulleſt 
Inveſtigation,” aſcertained to us by the concur- 
rence of all the proofs that are applicable to the 
caſe. And thus, in a concern of ſuch high mo- 
ment, it has pleaſed God to afford ſuch teſti- 
mony to "mankind, that neither the ignorance 
nor weakneſs of any man might debar him from 
perceiving the force of it, when offered to him. 
This we are taught to expect, not only from 
reaſon, but from his declarations in * "Thoty Writ. 
Of the Goſpel it was peculiarly foretold, a pre- 
dition ay declared by our Lordo He 
been fulſilled, that it was to be preached unto 
te the Poor. On the ſame account alſo, a 
great acceſſion of Internal Evidence has certainly 
been beſtowed, to give every argument in its fa- 
vour chat the nature of the ene would admit. 


But to 11 end and Philoſopher al theſe 
various proofs, as it hath been intimated, were 
not neceſſary. To them, who were raiſed above 
the bulk of mankind in wiſdom and learning, 


_ and could have leiſure from the cares of life to 


revolve and eſtimate in their minds the different 
e in favour of OY to * a 


> Deut. xXx. 10—14. 15,19, whith/5s applied to the Goſpel, 
Row: 8. + Matt. xi. 5. Luke iv. 21. 
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few eſlential ones would have been ſufficient, to 
cut off from them all excuſe and reaſon of unbelick, 
Nay, to procted yet farther; it will become at 
leaſt ſuch to conſider what ought to have been 
their conduct, if it had pleaſed God that theſe 
evidences, in their caſe, ſhould have amounted to 
a much lighter conviction ; or even if they had 
been ſuch, that the arguments for and againſt 
the authenticity of the Goſpel had been very 
nearly balanced: even then they would have to 
reply to the argument of an excellent Writer,“ 
which has proved that it would be utterly un- 
wiſe, according to every idea of human wiſdom, 
to heſitate between the admiſſion or rejection of 
a plan, that if followed, might poſſibly lead to an 
eternity of celeſtial happineſs, and, if not adopted 
might doom to accurſed, everlaſting miſery. For 
it is well known, that matters of the greateſt 
importance to our earthly welfare often reſt on a 
flight preponderation of probability in favour of 
the choice which we have made; and that a 
man's wiſdom is never called into queſtion be- 
cauſe he acts on ſuch an evidence. He would 
be eſteemed to act againſt his reaſon, if 
He 1 or neglected to follow the light of that 
evidence, though ever fo faint and glimmering, 
when his 1 view on the oppoſite ſide is at leaſt more 


* Bp. Butler's Introduction to the Analogy of religion, and 
part ü. c. 6, See alſo Paſcal, Penſces ſur la Religion, c. 7. 
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dark. And particularly is this reaſoning juſt, if 
we reflect that here he has only an alternative, and 
no medium; cannot ſteer a neutral way, or keep 
back from both, but muſt chooſe the one or the 
other; muſt tread the path that points to endleſs : 
glory and bliſs, or fall into the OT ny Crone 
to: * unto endleſs uin. 


We haſt now nnen 1 . rial 
ih ar in this caſe with the great Evangeliſt, 
that he who refuſes or heſitates to follow the 
light that ſhines before him, muſt have ſome 
ſeeret motive for doing fo, different in its kind 
from reaſon” and conviction : that therefore his 
poaſſions, evil habits, or worldly intereſt incline 
him to the other fide. But I ſhould not fay with 
the Evangeliſt alone, for the concluſion is war- 
ranted by innumerable texts, and indeed the 
whole tenor of both Scriptures. This is that 
moſt important object of conſideration which 
Has been before noticed, and deſerves to be ever 
deeply entertained in our minds; which we ſhall 
ſtill, as we proceed, ſee more reaſon to dread as 
the great and criminal cauſe of Mental Perver- 
fion, May we be induced by reflection on its 
tendency and power to guard againſt its influence; 
and to draw fearfully back from the fellowſhip 
and reaſonings of thoſe who miſled by this in- 


One inſtance may be ſufficient, Heb. iii, 6-14. 
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ternal guide, thus alas ! walk through the miſts 
of error and diſbelief unto the ſhadow of death ! 
who are pronounced to be under the dreadful 
condemnation of ſuch as hate the light, nei- 
« ther come to the light leſt their deeds be 
« reproved ;” on this account © loving darkneſs 
rather than light, becauſe their deeds are 


40 evil“. 


® Joh. lil, I9, 20. 
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SERMON IV. 
1 Co k. 1. 5. 


That your Faith ſhould not fland in the 
 wiſclom of men, but in the power of God. 


FT E R that it has been once fully and 
LA. clearly aſcertained by any kind of proof, 
that a ſyſtem of doctrines muſt have been re- 
vealed by Almighty God, it may, ſurely, be 
judged unneceſſary, in ſtrictneſs of argument, to 
puſh an enquiry any farther. In ſuch a predi- 
cament ſtands the queſtion concerning the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the Internal Evidence 
of the Goſpel. Of whatever uſe this evidence 
may be, and it is, undoubtedly, of great impor- 
| tance, yet, if applied, ſingly or chiefly, to prove 
the truth of that diſpenſation, it is ill adapted to 
ſuch a purpoſe, and never was deſigned to effect 
it. The accompliſhment of Prophecy, and the 
atchievement of Miracles were the true criteria 
* our Lord brought forward againſt the 
TENTS Jews, 
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Jews, and on which he reſted his pretenſions. 
The fame atteſtations, when proved to have been 
fecorded and communicated to us by credible 
witneſſes, are the baſis on which our Chriſtian 
Faith now ſtands. Internal Evidence therefore 
is, in this regard, ſuperfluous ; and, as it hath 
been in Tome: meaſure ſhewn, if too much de- 
pended upon, would be a precarious and danger- 

ous ſupport. It follows that great care is to be 
taken, with what views and intention we ſet 
ourſelves to read the matters contained in the 
Old and New Teſtament. It is to be conſtantly 
remembered that we ſhould not inſtitute, prima 
rily, an enquiry into their truth or falſhood, into 
their reaſonableneſs or the contrary; but rather, 


a reſearch, ſo far as we are neceſſarily concerned, 


into 'their meaning and import. Abſolute and 
palpable impoſſibility, or irreconcileable contra- 
diction, would indeed diſtreſs us; but with theſe 
we ſhould recolle& that we are morally certain 
not to meet ; and, we may add, no man of cre- 
lit ever pretended to have detected ſuch in them. 
While the only queſtion then reſpects the ap- 
pearances of theſe, concerning which different 
men from various cauſes hold difterent opinions, 
we are to remember that they are not matters 
that affect the admiſſibility of the Scriptures, and 
our ſubmiſſion by F aith and Wen to that 


* Joh, v. 32, 36, 39s 46. 


which 
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which is clearly revealed. It would indeed be a 
mark of groſs i ignorance or negligence not to be 
aware, that in writings which treat of perſons 
and things infinitely removed in nature, equally. 
imperceptible by our ſenſes and reflection, as alſo 
in a ſimple, conciſe, and irregular narrative of 
facts that commence with the creation of the 
world, there muſt be difficulties in many points: 
and therefore, if where they occur, they ſome- 
times ſurpaſs our ability to remove them, they 
can have no effect againſt our Belief, For, ac- 
cording to what has been faid, ſome points may 
be inexplicable becauſe our limited nature is in- 
capable of them ; others becauſe we are not in 
| Poſſeſſion of means whereby they might be inyeſ- 
tigated ; and, again, a third claſs may remain 
obſcure becauſe it is the will and purpoſe of God 
that we ſhould be imperfectly inſtructed in them. 
For of ſuch a kind is the method which he has 
declared himſelf ſometimes to adopt for the trial 
of man's ſincerity : * and his counſels who ſhall 
judge? Upon the whole, a ſyſtem perfectly and 
in all its parts clear of all difficulties it would be 
contrary to reaſon and analogy to expect. Nor 
may we expoſtulate with the Moſt High becauſe 
every perſon is not in all ages miraculouſly aſſiſted 
in the peruſal of the Holy Writings, and infal- 
|  libly ſecured from error; or becauſe hereſies are 


* Matt. xiii. 10, dc. 
Ra. See Bp. Butler's Work before cited, 
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permitted to diſturb and perplex mankind. I do 

not ſay that a reaſon for this method of his Pro- 
vidence has not been given, ſince it has now been 


mentioned and ought to be humbly and thank- 
fully 9 but not unto diſputation, 2 


It is . I think, to be ated, that, 
in ſtrictneſs of reaſoning, while there is not in 
reyelation any point, of which we are ade- 
quate to judge, that is either plainly contradictory 
or impoſſible, all queſtion relating to the perfect 
admiſſibility of the Old and New Teſtament is 
unjuſtifiable. If any man in the peruſal of them 
thinks that he meets with a confirmation of his 
Faith from the nature of the matters contained, 
and eſpecially from the goodneſs and wiſdom of 
the moral doctrines, let him be thankful and 
happy. There are undoubtedly moſt numerous 
and important confirmations of this kind, the 

value of which it muſt be far from any one's 
wiſh to ſet aſide or diminiſh. But let him re- 
member that his Faith in and ſubmiſſion to them 
ſtand originally on another foundation, which 
cannot be ſhaken, the aſſurance already attained 
that theſe doctrines do really come from God. 
And therefore though it is certain that nothing 
but what is good can come from ſuch a cauſe, 
yet it is of infinite conſequence to him to conſider 
that he is not an adequate judge of all that is 
good ; that he is man and not God; and there- 
| | fore 
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fore that he has no right to raiſe any doubt or 
difficulty in the way of his Faith becauſe he is 
at any time unable to reconcile any matter to his 
notions of fitneſs and propriety : © that his Faith 
« ſtands not in the wiſdom of men, but in the 
power of God. N 


We may ui it down therefore, that the Holy 
Scriptures are in all their parts a trial of virtue 
to man, in one reſpect or other; in thoſe that 
are difficult and inexplicable, of his humility; in 
thoſe that appear evident, of his piety; in thoſe 
that ſeem reaſonable and excellent, of his grati- 

tade. But though this be the caſe, yet we daily 
ſee that there are men who will perplex them- 
ſelves and the world on theſe ſubjects; and will 
even raiſe ſuch objections as claim our notice, 
affirming that ſome articles generally derived by 
Chriſtians from the Scriptures are not contained 
in them, and that others, which appear to be ſo, 
are impoſſible or abſurd. Theſe charges I pur- 
pole to conſider in a few of thoſe inſtances wherein 
they have been chiefly urged ; confining myſelf 
in this diſcourſe to the great myſteries which the 
Goſpel has revealed to our Faith, and reſerving 
the conſideration of the Moral Law, and of the 
Oeconomy- of the Goſpel, unto the next oppor- 
ning: | 


Mi 5 — 
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On the ſubject of the myſteries which the 
goſpel enjoins us to believe, I begin with ob- 
ſerving that, ſuitably to the gracious purpoſe of 
the Almighty toward man, they are plain and 

eaſy as far as he is required to know them; and, 
likewiſe, that they are few in number. At the 
time when the Jewiſh and Pagan Religions 
divided 'the world, it was ſufficient to compriſe 
Chriſtianity under the Belief that the com- 
miſſion which Jeſus Chriſt bore was truly from 
God. To believe,” to become a believer,” ; 
ce to believe in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” and ſuch 
other phraſes, form the whole deſcription of it 
that we conſtantly meet with in the New: Teſ- 


tament. They ſerved to point out the party that 


was adopted, and were as a token or watch word, 
by which the members of the new ſe& were 
ſeparated from the reſt of mankind. But that, 
at the fame time, under theſe ſymbols it was 
virtually declared that the Faith of Chriſtians 
was to extend unto every article. which their 
teacher ſhould propoſe, is neceſſarily evident: 
for it is included in the confeſſion that he was a 
teacher ſent from God, the only ground of their 
becoming his diſciples. This is alſo to be proved, 
if fo plain and obvious a point required it, by 
the variety of thoſe forms under which this ori- 
ginal deſcription of a Chriſtian was compriſed. 
Ni thoſe mentioned; © to * believe the Goſ- 


* Mark Xvi. 15. 16. 


66 pel,” 


© pel, * to believe that Jeſus Chrift is the 
Son of God,” to believe the only true God 
« and Jeſus Chriſt whom he had ſent, and 
other texts of this kind, unleſs they ſtood only for 
2 general reference to the whole of the ſyſtem 
contained in the Goſpel, muſt have marked out 
different boundaries of Faith, and given riſe 
to different ſects of Believers, inſtead of uniting 
them all under one Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
« tiſm.” While however a Chriſtian's Faith is 
indiſpenſably extended to every thing contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, we are to obſerve that 
the articles which he is moſt concerned in, 
thoſe which our Lord and his Apoſtles lay moſt 
ſtreſs upon, are but few, and eaſily remembered. 
Such are the Being and Nature of God, the In- 
carnation of the ſecond Perſon, his Sufferings and 
Death, his Reſurrection and Aſcenſion, the Ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, the twofold future 
State of Glory and of Torment, and ſuch like. 
And as they are few in number, ſo it has pleaſed 
God that they ſhould be fully and expreſsly re- 
vealed, and, as far as we are deſigned to know 
n. intelligible by all. 


| This poſition, though, as I have ſaid, it is not 
within the limits of a diſcourſe to prove from 
every inſtance, I hope to render highly probable 
by a view of one or two among the principal 


Acts viii. 37. 7 | + Joh. xvii. 3. 
3 Ones; 
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ones; and eſpecially hope to ſhew that the 
method of interpretation which objectors to the 
doctrines received have uſually adopted, is the 
faulty ſource of their miſtakes; being contrary 
to that which the Apoſtle contends for in this 
Epiſtle. For, as he obſerves here and elſewhere, 
the doctrine of the Goſpel i is the wiſdom not 
« of man but of God.” The redemption of 
mankind by the incarnation and death of Chriſt 
was a plan to which no worldly wiſdom could 
ever lead, and was to be learned only by the 
revelation which the Spirit of God ſhould make 
of it. The information concerning the heavenly 
myſteries thus diſcloſed, was conveyed by the 
preachers of it, not in words and reaſonings ac- , 
cording to any human philoſophy, but in lan- 
guage which the Spirit diftated, repreſenting 
the things which the Spirit thus made known, 
by thoſe words, and that uſage of words, which 
the Spirit directed and affigned. Revelation and 
philoſophy were not commenſurate, or the lan- 
guage and reaſonings of one applicable to the 
other. On account of this diſparity, the greateſt 
ability and proficiency in human learning would 
never enable men to receive theſe great truths 
of the Goſpel, which were to be conveyed by a 
channel of inſtruction to which they were ſtran- 
gers: while, on the other hand, the man thus 
informed of them by the Spirit of God could 


throughly diſcern the comparative ignorance and 
folly 
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folly of the philoſopher, though, for the reaſon 
above ſtated, he was beyond the reach of the 
other's knowledge and judgment of him. For 
what philoſopher, what human wit can find 
out the counſels of the Moſt High? They can 
be no otherwiſe known but by the communica- 
tion of the Son.* But we,” concludes the 

Apoſtle, «© have the mind of Chriſt.” Are we 

not to infer from this account, that a humble 
ſubmiſſion to the Scripture is then to be our 
only guide alſo unto whatever we can at all know 
of theſe truths ; that, depending ſolely on it, we 
muſt confine ourſelves in its interpretation, and 
the reaſonings we deduce from it, within the 
limits which it has marked out, both in regard 
to the ſubjects, and the manner or degree in 
which we are defi gned 1 to perceive and know 


e 


| To proceed : 'The firft concern in all Religion, 
ſurely, is to know what are the Objects of wor- 
ſhip. It is difficult to conceive that any perſons 
ſhould not agree to the importance of ſuch a de- 
ciſion; as it is evident that to give adoration 
where it is not due, or to withhold it where it is, 
are equally inconſiſtent with the piety of man. 
On the other hand, we are ready, for the fame 
reaſon, to allow, that the revelation of ſach a 
point muſt of plain neceſſity have been very 


Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22. 7s 1 Cor. ii. 5—16. 
oo clearly 
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clearly and fully made, Accordingly, firſt, it is to 
be obſerved that the Holy Scriptures throughout 
the Old Teſtament are full of the moſt expreſs 
and ſolemn declarations that there is one God, 
which was the firſt article of the Decalogue 
deliyered on Mount Sinai. The ſame great truth 
s alſo profeſſed by the Goſpel, wherein our bleſſed 
Saviour ſpeaks of the Almighty as his God, and 
offers prayer and worſhip to him ;+ and particu- 
larly in the 17th chapter of St, John's Goſpel, 
where are theſe words ; © This is life eternal that 
« they may know thee the only true God, 5 
{ Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent.” 


In due conformity with this primary 9 
of Faith, the New Teſtament uſually ſpeaks of 
Jeſus Chriſt as Man, and without reference to 
him as any other than a Prophet who was en- 
dued with the Holy Spirit without meaſure. 
And it is alway, to he remembered, that man 
he certainly was, born of a woman, of the houſe 
and lineage of David. This it is of the higheſt 
importance to remark and fix i in our minds, for 
it accounts for and juſtifies, every phraſe and ex- 
preflion i in the Scriptures where he is ſpoken of 
ſimply as the Son of Man,” and every conſe- 
guence that has enſued, or can be deduced from 
the human nature of Chriſt. 


90S Joh. xx. 17. OY 4 Luke vi. 12. 
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But to purſue this ſubject with all plainneſs 
and freedom of enquiry : the ſame authority, the 
Oracles of God, and our Saviour himſelf, in the 
next place, inform us as expreſsly of another 
propoſition ; which we are, for the ſame reaſon, 
as much bound to believe. They tell us, among 
many other paſſages which ſeem to lead our 

minds to a different notion of this extraordinary 
Perſon, that he exiſted before the world. 
An aſſertion this, which of itſelf is enough to 
prepare a Chriſtian for receiving whatever elſe 
he may find to be revealed. It takes the Saviour 
of mankind at once out of our fi ght, when we 
alſo conſider the prophecies concerning him, and 
the hiſtory of his miraculous birth, and elevates 
him beyond our comprehenſion of his nature. 
Our experience leads to no idea, and our reaſon 
is not ſufficient to form any. All therefore that 
we haye now to learn of the twofold conſtitution 
of the man Chriſt Jeſus is become matter of re- 
Ußgious Faith. Being led to expect a farther ac- 
count of him, we are diligently to enquire after 
it, and to receive it, whatever it may be, with 
humility and fimplicity of mind. Now, in the 
chapter + of St. John's Goſpel above cited, we 

2 himſelf farther mentioning the ſtate of glo- 
ry“ which he had © with” the © Father; nay, 
in another place, aſſerting that this exiſtence was 
not only before the world, but ſimilar to that of 


„ Joh. xvil. 5. + Ch. xvii, 


God, namely eternal. I ſpeak here of thoſe cele- 
brated words in the eighth chapter, « Before Abra- 
« ham was, I am;” which, as it appears plainly 
from the ſpirit of that whole converſation, the pre- 
ceding parts of the context, the circumſtances of 
the perſons to whom they were ſpoken and their 
reception of them, as well as the grammatical 
conſtruction, muſt unavoidably be underſtood in 
this ſenſe. We can at the ſame time ſpare 
them; for again, in another diſpute with the 
Jews, on being charged with a violation of the 
ſabbath, he argues in this manner; «© my Father 
does not reſt on the ſabbath-day, and as his 
«« Son I am therefore alſo not obliged.” * Ho 
he deſigned to be underſtood, if the plain purport 
of this: argument did not ſhew, ꝶ is evident from 
the reſentment with which the Jews received it, 
conſidering it as a greater crime than the viola- 
tion of the ſabbath; For this cauſe then the 
«« Jews ſought yet more to kill him, becauſe 
« he had not and args the law, but had 
% even called God his own father, making him 
« ſelf equal with God. 4 To the fame effect is 
another memorable converſation, recorded in the 
tenth chapter. But to go on: St. Paul, in the 
opening of his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, . 
+ — i ie 7; efhrly and ſimply this; that he was not, in the 
divine part of his nature, a ſer vant, at was in right entitled to 
the ſame privileges with the CR God, as being of the jelf- game 


Aut ure. 


See allo John x. 30. 33. 
forth 
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forth Chriſt's exaltation above the Angels after 
his aſcenſion, ſhews at length, expreſsly, the 
great' truth we receive, by an application of the 
words of the Pſalmiſt: To the Angels he 
(i. e. God) * faith, who maketh his Angels ſpi- 
« rits, and his Miniſters a flaming fire; but to 
the Son, thy Throne, O God, is for ever and 
te ever. And St. John cloſes the proofs here ſe- 
lected, by the moſt expreſs and purpoſed avowal 
ef the Divine Nature of Chriſt in the exordium 
of his Goſpel, in oppoſition to thoſe Heretics of 
his own time who denied it. 


Thus, by a few inſtances, and thoſe not choſen 
with any Partioulay reaſon of preference over 
very many of equal clearneſs and ſtrength, is this 
ſecond article of Faith ſhewn to be fully and ex- 
plicitly revealed from Heaven. Beſide the Texts 
which I have thus omitted, I am alſo obliged to 
paſs by the confirmation of them all by the teſti- 
mony of the Fathers of the Church, who inform 
us that ſuch was underſtood to be the doctrine 
of the Goſpel in the earlieſt ages. But both 
theſe, as well as ſuch Proofs as I have produced, 

have been often and ably brought forward to 
public view : ſo that the doctrine, inſtead of 
being in the leaſt doubtful, is, what I particu- 
larly aimed at ſhewing, evident to the common 


anderflandin g of every Chriſtian who has it fairly 
propoſed 
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propoſed to him. It is indeed too often, alas! 

evident to men of plain ſenſe, far more than to 

many others of the higheſt rank in literature; 

for the ſame cauſe, for which, as it is eaſy to 

ſhew, and has been before intimated, the reaſon 

af men has but little ſhare in the e _ 
has been made unto it. 


1 The only obje&ion that, as I think , 18 appli 
cable on this ſtatement; is derived from a cir- - 
 cumiſtance obſervable in the texs produced; 
namely, that they are gradual and progreſſive. 
It is aſked, why do we not meet not only with 
adequate but the moſt expreſs declarations poſ- _ 
{ible of our Lord's Divinity in the Goſpels of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, or St. Luke, and in 
the very beginning of thoſe Goſpels? Why are 
theſe rather reſerved to St. Paul and St. John ſo 
many years afterwards? It will perhaps conduce 
to make us think lightly of the arguments againſt 
our F aith, if the futility of this objection be EX 
poſed. Indeed, allowing it to be true that the 
aſſertions of theſe later Apoſtles are more direct 
and explicit, and we might ſafely grant more in 
this argument, the anſwer ſtrictly ſhould be, 
«© Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or 
„ who hath been his counſellor?” Sufficient is 
it for us to know that the Providence of God 
hath ordained it ſo to be. His reaſon for ſuch 
an arrangement, if it be communicated, is 2 
| | matter 
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matter of favour; and therefore, if withheld, as 
we cannot hope to know it, we are equally ob- 
liged to believe what he hath revealed without 
it. But perhaps, for opinions on ſuch matters 
muſt be produced with diffidence, the reaſon 
may be collected from ſome paſſages in Scrip- 
ture. We are therein told that it is the method 
of Divine Providence to impart inſtruction to 
men by degrees, accordingly as their knowledge, 
temper, and circumſtances fit them for receiving 
it. Thus our Lord, as well as his Apoſtle St. 
Paul, teaches the Jews that the Moſaical Law 
was conſtituted after a manner ſuitable to the 
« hardneſs of their hearts, “ that it was in- 
volved with < the beggarly elements+*”” of truth, 
and was as © a ſchoolmaſter to bring them unto 
« Chriſt.” In another place He tells his own 
Diſciples before his paſſion, even under the 
Goſpel, after three years inſtruction, that he had 
many things to ſay unto them, but they could 
not then bear them; nor until the Holy Spirit 
ſhould have deſcended upon them. & It would 
again be therefore enough to ſilence all objection 
on this head if we replied, that the Almighty 
had poſſibly, not to ſay probably, a ſimilar rea- 
ſon for obſerving a gradation in this inſtance ; 
for it would be incumbent on the oppoſer to 
Matt. xix. 8, _ + Gal. iv. 9. 


"F-GALUE 25, 24:1 Cor. ili. 2. Heb. „ 10, 12. * 
8 Joh. xvi. 12, 13. 


ſhew 
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ſhew he could not, which is, I think, clearly 
out of his power. The argument therefore 
might ſafely ſtop here. But we might perhaps 
not be miſtaken if we were alſo to ſuggeſt, as 
we well may, that the Jews were at this period 
ſo bigotted to the letter of the Moſaical Law, 
to the promiſes of a temporal kingdom under the 
Meſſias, and conſequently againſt the meanneſs 
of Chriſt's appearance, that a direct aſſertion of 
this tenet at the commencement of the Goſpel, 
muſt have not only had the effect of rendering 
them all, even his own diſciples, incapable of 
believing it, but would have exaſperated them 
beyond all bounds, and have cut off at once all 
intercourſe between the Saviour and thoſe to 
whom he was ſent. I do not here ſpeak from 
conjecture, but appeal to fact. The ſuperſtitious 
reverence in which they held the Incommuni- 
cable Name, and many other far worſe motives 
did actually let looſe their utmoſt rage againſt 
our Lord whenever he intimated his heavenly 
nature, and led them to dire& attempts againſt 
his life. The neceſſity therefore that appears 
of not ſo frequently and explicitly inſiſting at 
_ firſt on this truth, both becauſe they could not 
receive it while he was on earth, and becauſe 
he would have been deprived of the means of 
_ Converting the world by his inſtruction, is, I 
hope, in the laſt place, a ſufficient anſwer to the 


objection, affordin 8 a reaſon why the tenet ſhould 
| be 
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be more fully and expreſsly afterward inſiſted on 
| by St. Paul and St. John. 


The exiſtence of what we term the Second 
Perſon in the Bleſſed Trinity being thus de- 
clared in the Goſpel, it requires little proof to 
eſtabliſh that of the Third. When there are 
once admitted more than one Perſon in the 
Deity, it does not appear that even perverſeneſs 
itſelf can object much againſt the admiſſion of 
another on any proper evidence. I ſhall only 
therefore briefly refer to thoſe paſſages of Holy 
Writ, where the plain conſtruction of the words 
ſuppoſes an Agent, and then repreſents that 
Agent to be ſimilar and equal to our Lord; 
which is all the proof that needs to be afforded. 
The Holy Spirit is firſt then introduced in the 
New Teſtament as the cauſe of our Lord's 
birth. He next appears in the bodily ſhape of 
a Dove, and at the day of Pentecoſt in the form 
of cloven Tongues of Fire, as our Lord appeared 
in the ſhape of Man. He was alſo the Succeſſor 
of Chriſt, ſent, as he was, into the world to com- 
pleat the inſtruction and conſolation of Believers, 
which was then begun ;* „ was, as ＋ Chriſt, 
c not to ſpeak of himſelf; but what he heard 
* that ſhould he ſpeak :” is as in ſaying 


* Joh. xiv. 16, | 
t Joh. v. 19, &c. viii. 26, comp. with xvi. 7, 13, , &c. 


unto 


| 
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unto the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem, « ſeparate unts 
« me Barnabas and Paul for the work where- 
* unto I have called them“: was « to diſpenſe 


* his gifts unto every man ſeverallyashewould+:” 


and, to produce no more inſtances, is expreſsly 
in two places aſſociated on an equal footing with 
the Father and the Son ; one in the laſt men- 
tioned chapter by St. Paul, who thus ſpeaks of 
the Three Perſons, Now there are diverſities 


« of gifts, but the fame Spirit ; ind there are = 


« differences of adminiſtrations, but the ſame 


« Lord; and there are diverſities of operations, 


« hut it is the fame God which worketh all in 
« allt;” and the other in the ſolemn fornr pre- 
ſcribed for Baptiſmz which is ordered to be ad- 
miniſtered in the name of the F — and of 
« the Son, and of the Holy coral * 


If we en from us the objedtion that ds 


ſeem to ariſe from the want of a more expreſs 


revelation of the Third Perſon at the very ex- 
ordium of the Goſpel, as we have done that oc- 
caſioned by the progreffive revelation of the 
Second, and for the ſame reaſon, I am not aware 
of any farther plauſible ground of oppoſition. 
It is but a ſimilar argument alſo to one before 
conſidered, to ſay that the Holy Spirit is ſpoken 
of frequently in Scripture as an Influence or 


Acts xiii. 2. T 1 Cor. Xii. 11. 
41 Cor. xü. 4. $ Matt. xxvili. 19. 


Energy 
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Energy rather than as an Agent. The eternal 
Son of God is therein not only ſpoken of ſome- 
times ſim plyas Man, but is alſo called the word! 
or reaſon, is deſcribed as the brightneſs of 
God's glory, and the expreſs image of his Perfon.” 
Therefore, though the caſes are only ſimilar and 
by no means parallel, that the eternal Spirit ſhould 
be denominated ſometimes by his operations, his 
miraculous or ordinary influences on the mind, 
was only one among other inſtances of an ac- 
commodation to the perception of men, For 
they could far more readily apprehend the idea 
of an Efficacy or Energy, that was the object of 
their experience, and through which this Divine 
Agent continually imparted his preſence to 
them, than refer themſelves to the abſtract notion 
of an inviſible Divine Being: eſpecially, if it be 
farther remembered that ſuch had, therefore, 
been alſo the language of the Old Teſtament, to 
which they had been habituated, Where then 
no form that could be uſed was ſtrictly proper, 
it cannot ſeem ſtrange that, for the ſame reaſon 
which occaſioned the ule of any at all that might 
be intelligible, ſometimes or often one more ta- 
miliar ſhould be ſuffered, while by the others 
that were left, all miſapprehenſion about the 
nature of the "oy Spirit was nee 3 


But I 1 not omit to cn that ſuch 
833 Pghraſes 


* 
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phraſes are adapted to our ſituation even at this 
time. And it is therefore probable that the gra- 
cious providence of God, in appointing the lan- 
guage that ſhould be uſed during the promul- 
gation of the Goſpel, had a farther reſpect unto 
the natural weakneſs of mankind. For, to dwell 
a little longer on this ſubject, there appears to 

be a perpetual reaſon for veiling the myſteries of 
Heaven under terms and conceptions that are 
familiar to men; nay, as they were deſigned for 
all, to the loweſt and moſt uncultivated rank of 
them. Thus, as the Son of God came down 
from Heaven, and communicated his inſtruction 
by means of a real human form; and as the Holy 

Spirit alſo; at times aſſumed different bodily 

ſhapes ; the myſterious truths concerning the 
Divine Nature are likewiſe repreſented, though 
' remotely; through figures taken from this world. 
Without this gracious approach toward us, the 
human mind, not only limited in its powers, 
but alſo entangled farther by its habitual com- 
merce with ſenfible objects, could never entertain ' 
any fixed or applicable idea of the objects of its 
Faith and Worſhip. And, as it is moſt impor- 
tant to remark, it was in all likelihood on this 
account that the Second Perſon of the Trinity is 
called in Scripture the . Son of the Father,” 
« the only begotten Son of God.” This appel- 
nation is not uſed in order to convey any adequate 


conception of this myſtery, and is till leſs ac- 
curate 
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curate as to the relation in which the Second 
Perſon ſtood to the Firſt © before the world 
«was ;” but, the affinity of a father and ſon 
being the neareſt in reſemblance of any among 
men, in order only to ſhew that the relation be- 
tween them is of an eſſential nature. For how- 
ever improper, in ſtrictneſs of language, this re- 
preſentation be, and thence unfit to furniſh any 
conſequences or deductions, except ſuch as that 
which is nowmentioned, other inſtances of which 
kind may be found in the Scripture, yet it is 
abundantly ſufficient to effect the purpoſe for 
which all revelation is deſigned, the moral ediſi- 
cation of the world. Thus alſo the caſe ſtands 
in reſpect to the Third Perſon, who is called the 
« Spirit,” i. e. the Mind, from ſome reſemblance 
to the Spirit or Mind of man. Or rather, ſince 
He is ſaid to proceed” and © to be ſent,” and 
by his 'energies to effect the great purpoſes of 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs in this world, He is, in 
diſtinction, repreſented by that ſubtile and active 
element of nature, from which, on account of 
an imperfect reſemblance, the appellation has 
been in common uſe transferred to denote the 
immaterial mind.“ This is, I ſuppoſe, obvious 
to every one who has conſidered the ſubject, and 
and attended to either Scripture. Thus, to ſay 
nothing of the Old Teſtament, He was firſt 


5 Wr ſpiritus. 


G 2 | ſymbolized 


* 
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ſymbolized at his appearance on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt; and to this ſimilitude our Saviour alludes 
where he tells Nicodemus, the Wind bleweth 
„here it liſteth, and thou heareſt the found 
« thereof, but knoweſt not Whence it cometh 
t nor whither it goeth; ſo is every one that is 
« born of the Spirit.” Under this image, I ſay, 
the Divine Spirit on account of his Operative 
Character has been generally repreſented, ac- 
cording to the primitive import of the word 
Spirit“ os Breath; by this conſtant appel - 
lation, and ſuch uſe of the metaphor being far - 
ther diſtinguiſhed to us from the Firſt Perſon, 
who is alſo in one place declared by our Lord to 
be a Spirit, or an infinitely perfect Mind.“ On 
the ſame account likewiſe he is ſometimes, but 
not frequently, ſhadowed out under the other 
active elements of nature; as, of Fire, by the 
great Baptiſt, when he promiſed to Chriſtians a 
Baptiſin of the Holy Ghoſt « and of Fire; and 
of Water in this paſſage of Iſaiah, For I will 
% pour Water upon him that is thirſty, and 
clouds upon the dry ground: I will pour my 
« Spirit on thy ſed, "ANG IF OE ___ OD 
offspring. + 
The view that * now been taken of theſe 
great Articles of our F aith leads particularly to 


1 Joh. iv. 2 
7 I, xliv. 3; see alſo * Tl, 38, 39. 


two 
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two obſervations. While it is true that there 
18 0 proper or adequate knowledge in myſterious 
matters attainable by man, and though we thus 
at preſent ſee through the dark glaſs of an infſi- 
nitely imperfect reſemblance, yet we are not to 
forget that a certain and ſolid information is im- 
parted to us. When the Almighty thus brings 
down the glorious, things of his Kingdom to the 
level of human Words and human ideas, we are, 
I preſume, directed hereby to ſuppoſe the ſimi- 
litude, though infinitely diſpropottioned in kind 
and in degree, yet true and real in reſpect to our- 


ſelves, or ſo far as to be available unto ſome in- 


ferences that are: neceſſarily implied in them. 
Thus, to demonſtrate this by a few inſtances in 
addition to thoſe before adduced, when God him- 
ſelf ! is ſaid to be our Father, we are authoriſed 
to conclude, as it is expreſſed by the Pſalmiſt, 
ſerthat as a Father pitieth his own Children, ſo 
6 js / the Lord merciful to them that fear him.” 
When it is ſaid in the Old Teſtament that the 
«Eyes of the Lord are over the righteous,” that 
« they run to and fro through the earth, that 
his Arm brings ſalvation, and ſuch like 
phraſes, we are to; conclude that Power and 
Knowledge, with all their effects, but infinitely 
greater than thoſe which are attained by man 
through theſe members of his Hons! are to be 
attributed to him. 


And,. 


{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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And, ſecondly, we are led unto the conſidera- 


tion of the final Purpoſes for which this partial 
information is vouchſafed: and this has been 


ſaid to be the Moral Edification of mankind. 


For thus St. Paul teaches us, that « all Scripture 
« is given by inſpiration of God, and is profitable 
* for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 


e inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that the man of 


«« God may be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto 


# all good works. An attention to this de- 


ſign of the Almighty, as it calls forth all our 
gratitude, aſſiſts alſo to repreſs a vain, irregular 
curioſity, and to correct our expectations and 


judgment in fixing the ſenſe of the Holy Wri- 
_ tings. For, whether we can always ſee it or not 


in every inſtance, this is the gracious end of every 
part of Divine Revelation: and this, in limiting 
the communication meant to be afforded, muſt 
therefore give a ſuitable ſhape and boundary unto 
our attempts to aſcertain what it is: namely, 
ſuch a boundary as is now contended ' for. I 
ſhall diſmiſs this ſubject with the celebrated 
words of the Jewiſh Lawgiver according to the 


common verſlon. The ſecret things belong 
* to the Lord our God: but thoſe things which 


are revealed belong unto us and our children 
** for ever, that we may do all the words of his 
* Law. 


* 2 Tim. iii. 16. + Deut. xxix. 29, 


This 
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This diſcuflion of the goons topic of Seriptural 
Myſteries will, it is to be hoped, from the re- 
flections it will ſuggeſt on the limited nature of 
our -faculties, and on the method of revealing 
ſuch things obſervable in the Scriptures, ſuffice 
to ſhew that none of theſe Articles of Faith are 
proper ſubjects for <4 the wiſdom of men; that 
we ſhould reject all philoſophical inveſtigation of 
them, and reaſoning about them ; and that they 
muſt of neceſſity miſlead, and alſo, in conſe- 
quence, greatly injure all who are guilty of ſuch 
preſumption. And I ſhall ſay no more on this 
head than to remind you, that among the Arti- 
cles which have been thus greatly erred in, are 
the Manner of the Co-exiſtence of the Three 
Perſons in one Godhead, the Manner of the In- 
carnation of our Divine Redeemer, and of the 
Operation of the Holy Ghoſt; the State of 
Glory to be revealed hereafter, and other queſ- 


e ef this kind, 


One Article more ſeems ks on account 
of the cavil raiſed againſt it, to require ſome 
conſideration. A Re-exiſtence of the ſame Body 
at the general Reſurrection has been denied to 
be poſſible, according to the natural conſtitution 
of things : and this impoſſi ibility, which is held 
to be unanſwerahle, is ſtated, as well as I can 
remember, in the following manner. It is ſaid 


that 
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that every particle of matter is in perpetual flux 
and change, and is conſtantly becoming part of 
different ſucceſſive bodies. Conſequently what 


- has at one time conſtituted a portion of one hu- 


man body, has in the courſe of ages ſince its 
diſſolution conſtituted. equally a portion at vari- 
ous times of other bodies in ſuceſſion. Hence, 
therefore, at the reſurrection, no one particle of 
IN can be appropriated to any ſingle body z 
and it will be abſolutely impoſſible to . — 
the badies . men Werticaly: ha e. 
1 — Scat to — this AG: 40 1 0 be tof- 
fient to alk, if the Providence of God were 
indeed concerned to effect that which is thus 


thought impoffible, who can dare to tell what 


it could not do? It might, for inſtance, be ob- 
ſerved, that amid all that diſperſion of the par- 

ticles of each dead body, and the ſceming incor» 
poration by the courſe of vegetation or other - 
wiſe with different matter, it might, unſeen by 


the blind ſagacity of the Philoſopher, preſerve 


them particularly from entering into the com- 
poſition of another human body, or, at leaſt, 
from being contained within it at the moment 
of diſſolution, diſpoſing of them by an infinite 
variety of ſecondary cauſes as infinite Wiſdom 
and Power might think fit. This would, I 
ſuppoſe, be a plain and adequate refutation of 
en an objection, WER: indeed is formed on a 
Pm 
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preſumption of impoſſibility not in itſelf demon- 
ſtrated, or deducible from obſervation and ex- 
perience. But, unleſs I miſtake, the declarations 
with the argument. And we have again an op- 
portunity preſented to us of obſerving the faulty 
proceeding in theſe cavils before noticed: I 
mean, the unwarrantable aſſumption of an idea 
which Revelation never was intended to afford. 

That we ſhall riſe again with our bodies it aſſerts: 

that they will be fo far the ſame that we ſhall 
have a conſciouſneſs of their former being, and 
even that they ſhall be recogniſed by others, we 
may have cauſe to believe from argument and 
ſcripture. But I know of no text or good rea- 
ſon that requires the accompliſhmeut of any 
Identity beyond this. The fact is, that the 
queſtion of Identity in this inſtance hath been 
groſsly miſtated. When we ſpeak of being the 
ſame identical perſons that we were from the 
firſt commencement of our being, we manifeſtly 
do not-mean a Sameneſs, which. exiſts no where 
in nature, nor unleſs in the mind and imagination 
of men, and therefore has no place in any diſcuſ- 
ſion of a matter of fact. For, to treat this ſubject 
ſhortly, who can think that his body or any 
other ſubſtance, animal or vegetable, conſiſts at 
any diſtance of time of all the ſame preciſe par- 

tieles that compoſed it heretofore, when the 


Whole frame is in a n courſe of decay 
and 


and renovation? Or who conceives that ſuch 
preciſeneſs is at all neceſſary to his idea of per- 
ſonal Identity? If therefore, which is ſurely the 
only juſt way of proceeding, we transfer the idea 
that we always entertain in every other inſtance 
of this ſubject, ſuch as, for example, conſtitutes 
the Identity of a man from infancy to age and 
the grave, and apply it beyond that limit to the 
Reſurrection, who will have room for a ſuſpicion 
that he ſhall not be the ſame perſon; 1. e. in the 
ſenſe which is the uſual one of ſuch an expreſ- 
fion ? If he conſiders the Wiſdom and Power of 
his Creator, who would think of doubting the 
effect of theſe, when they act in a manner that 
he can neither obſerve nor conceive? Or, if he 
fill ſuffers his mind to dwell on the particulars 
of this Identity, who can tell what number or 
kind of particles in his frame are neceſſary to 
be preſerved, or can at all determine the line 
by which Identity and Diverſity are ſeparated ? 
For this, ſurely, is a ſecret hid far from his view 
and apprehenſion. On both theſe accounts, on 
which it is, I hope, unneceſſary to enlarge, man 
is excluded from a pretence to doubt on the 
practicability of this matter, and on this, as on 
the other myſteries of Chriſtian Faith, he muſt 
reſolve the - credibility of it into the aſſurance 
vouchſafed by God that it will take place, and 
his apprehenſion of it into the limited informa- 
tion which God has imparted, 
If 


I we therefore conſult this, we ſhall find, in 
the celebrated paſſage of this epiſtle of St. Paul, 
what is agreeable to this juſt idea of 
Idendity hut inconſiſtent with the other, an in- 
timation of a Change. In analogy to the change 
from infancy to perfect manhood is to be the 
change from an earthly body to a heavenly, from 
corruptible to immortal. He there informs us 
that fleſh and blood cannot inherit the manſions 
of Glory, and that therefore, by a myſterious 
alteration, they ſhall be ſpiritualized at the mo- 
ment of Reſurrection, after the faſhion of that 
glorious Body with which our Lord aſcended 
into the Heavens. And as we may ſuppoſe that 
he underwent this change on his Aſcenſion, ſo 
that his earthly Body was not deſtroyed or left 
behind, ſo. our future glorified bodies ſhall take 
their riſe from our preſent ones; ſhall, as the 
Apoſtle anſwers the fooliſh objector of his day, 
ſpring from the poor remains that will be depo- 
ſited in the earth, and be in a ſimilar manner 
related to theſe corruptible elements of their 
being, as the wheat or other grain, in its full 
vigour and beauty at the ſeaſon of harveſt, is to 
the ſmall and contemptible ſeed that had been 
ſown in the ground, 


1 beg leave to conclude with again inſiſting 


on the diſtinction that has been noticed between 
the 
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the myſteries of Faith and ſubjects: of Human 
Speculation; -| The former are only known to 
us inaſmuch as they are revealed hy the Spirit 
of God. Beyond the mere letter of his icon 
munications on any of theſe ſubjects, ſeparately 
weighed, and carefully compared ovith other texts 
that are connected with iti andi the heceflary 
conſequences plainly deduced, e cannot at all 


hope to ſucceed ini any enquiry into them during 8 


this life. Human Ideas, and much more; human 
Words, are derived from Things of this World, 
and are the reſult only of human Experience and 
Reflection. Theſe lead us no farther, even in 
thoſe matters which are tlie daily objects of dur 
ſenſes, than to à very limited and imperfect ap- 
prehenſion of them; ſuch indeed only as is in- 
ſttumental to the needs, conveniencics, and plea- 
ſures of this life. Is it not plain therefore that 
ſuch language and reaſonings as are inadequate 
to a perfect knowledge. of theſe things, mutt be 
more, far more inadequate: to the myſteries of 
Heaven? And as theſe myſteries art neceſſarily 
revealed to us by ſuch means, it is evident that 
an imperfect communication muſt be all that was 
deſigned ſoraſmuch as they can convey to us 
only that men of heavenly things, which 
is founded on the ſimilitude between them and 
earthly things , a ſinulitude infinitely diſpropor- 
n. r in kind and degree. Thus theſe 

oi: 11 myſteries 
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myſteries /alſo;: ab ãt hath been obſerved of the 
myſteries of the natural world, arè underſtood no 
farther than the good of man requires; than his 
edification in righteouſneſs demands; and can 
not in the nature of things become the ſubject 
of human reaſoning and inveſtigation. 


As therefore it has been ſhewn, on a former 
occaſion, that Faith is generally neceſſary to 
Knowledge, ſo is it more eſpecially to the Know- 
ledge, as far as it is now attainable, of the glori- 
ous truths, by the revelation of which, life and 
immortality are brought to light. 


May we adopt that Humility and Caution in 
the conſideration of its ſubjects, which have been 
enjoined by the authority of the great Apoſtle ! 
May they keep from us that confuſion and thoſe 
errors, in which a preſumptuous depraved phi- 
loſophy has ever plunged all who tranſgreſs them, 
and determine us to © ceaſe from the inſtruction 
« that cauſeth to err from the words of know- 
« ledge!” * For they will then not fail to ſecure 
to us thoſe infinitely valuable ends, which the 
Goſpel was deſigned to produce in its profeſſors, 
Truth of Opinion, and Happineſs of Mind ; 
fince leading us unto a found Faith with the 


E Fier XX. 27» 


Knowledge 
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Knowledge of our Duty to God and Man, they 
will direct and enable us to keep it, in the 
« Unity of Spirit, ee er 
0 ae of Lite.“ gf | 


SERMON 


8. E R A O N 
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Without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe 
So. 5 


AVING conſidered the queſtion of the 

objects of our Faith, regarded abſtractedly 
as ſpeculative truths, I ſhould proceed to treat 
of the acceſſion of credibility derived from the 
Effects which they tend to and are able to pro- 
duce. But on this queſtion the text I have 
now read is ſufficient, and excuſes the labour; 
eſpecially when the context alſo is taken into 
view. The whole chapter indeed is that eulogy 
on Faith which we ought to have framed. But 
this eſpecial inſtance of the aſſumption of Enoch 
unto eternal life, and the reaſoning uſed thereon 
are peculiarly available to our deſign. The 
whole paſſage is in theſe words : By Faith 


« Enoch was tranſlated that he ſhould not ſee 
« death; 
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« death; and was not found, becauſe God had 
cc tranſlated him. For before his tranſlation he 
dg”... « Gichout: Faith it is n to pleaſe E Hit : : 
&* for he that cometh to God muſt believe that 
« He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
« diligently ſeek Him: or, as the argument 
may be ſhortly expreſſed, It is impoſſible to 
pleaſe God without believing that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
Eu. * 


On "Y 8 an ao it is Wer" to ex- 
patiate: and I ſhall only ſay that if, as is moſt 
true, to pleaſe Almighty God be as it were the 
only object to man, and there be only one way 
to do fo, the queſtion of the Vtility of our Faith 
is at once determined. For if in theſe early 
times before the Law, the imperfect ſyſtem of 
Faith imparted could hold out a fufficient in- 
formation to men, furely the Goſpel, the per- 
fection and crown of all preceding diſpenſations, 
moſt abundantly declares to us that God is, 
« and is indeed a rewarder, even to eternal life, 
« of ſuch as diligently feek him.” Thus there- 
fore the credibility of the articles of our Faith 
is gloriouſly confirmed by their effects, the ac- 
ceptable obedience they enable men to perform, 
and the heavenly prize they have enfured to 
* obedience. As Enoch obtained this bleſſed- 


neſs, | 
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neſs, there is left no room to doubt that under 
the covenant which promiſes that glorious re- 
ward to all who embrace it, many millions of 
the human race have been crowned with it, ha- 
ving walked in that perfect way which our Divine 
Redeemer, his Apoſtles and Martyrs have laid 
open to us both by their 0, and by thetr 


example. 


La therefore this topic to be the employ- 
ment of our gratitude; I ought here to take 
farther notice of the Acceptations that Faith 
bears, as a Practical Principle; but I refer this to 
an occaſion that I ſhall preſently have of con- 
ſidering them. I proceed, therefore, according 
to the plan of my laſt diſcourſe, to offer ſome- 
remarks on a few among thoſe objections which 
are uſually, and moſt idly, raiſed againſt the 
Moral ſyſtem of the Goſpel, How idly theſe 
have been raiſed, appears indeed, immediately 
and fully, from the kind of reaſoning before laid 
down on the queſtion of the Articles of Belief, 
which is to be in the ſame manner applied to 
this ſubject. For if it be proved that a ſyſtem 
of piety and virtue was certainly communicated 
from God, there is at once an end of all murmur 
or diſpute concerning the wiſdom or goodneſs of 
the whole or of any part. It muſt be an unex- 
ceptionable moral difpenſation. It muſt be im- 
—_ that there ſhould be any part abſolutely 

H 


incom- 
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incompatible with the Divine Attributes, con- 

feſſedly inconſiſtent with another, or impracti- 

cable in itſelf; and ſuch an inſtance we affirm 
: 11. no man has found. a 


It follows, ; that our only concern is to aſcer- 
tain the true meaning of every part, at leaſt of 
every one that affects the direction of our con- 
duct. In our attempt to do this, we muſt alſo, 
conformably to the general rule, reſtrict ourſelves 
throughout to plain and neceſſary deductions from 
the texts of Scripture, or from a compariſon of 
one text with another. For even in the moral 
precepts, the wiſdom of the world and of. the 
worldly philoſopher ever had, in ſome reſpect or 

| other, and therefore, we may conclude, ever will 
| fall ſhort. The world that by wiſdom never 
rightly knew God, by the ſame cauſe of error 
never knew his will. I ſhall not enter farther 
into this topic than to prove what I aſſert by 
the teſtimony of experience ; and, for this, refer 
to the Apoſtle at the beginning of his epiſtle to 
the Romans. And if ſuch was the caſe of thoſe 
who had every advantage of the deepeſt learning 
and greateſt genius, there is no good reaſon to 
argue that it could ever be expected from human 
ability. If it be anſwered that, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Goſpel, the moral ſcience may be 
completely elucidated by the learning and {kill 


of men, and that no part or queſtion is now out 
of 
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of their reach, I have only to appeal ſtill to ex- 
perience; to the queſtions that have always been 
diſputed, and to thedifferences of opinion that have 
ſtill ſubſiſted among them.“ The Nature and 

Principles of obedience, nay almoſt every moral 
Duty, have been by the worldly reaſoners of the 
age made the ſubject of controverſy; in ſome 
caſes which are comprehended, of doubt, inju- 
rious perverſion, or limitation. Almoſt every 
vice under certain circumſtances has been excuſed 
or rather juſtified. But if this were otherwiſe, 

as the Scriptures were deſigned to inſtruct all 
men unto perfect obedience, among whom ſo 
many are incapable of ſubtile argument, it is 
plain that there muſt be ſome other way of 
knowing right from wrong, than by refined in- 
veſtigation and elaborate W a way 1 80 
and intelligible to all. 


This therefore we affirm is to be ſou ght out 
of the Goſpel, in that manner only which has 
been preſcribed. And if, through theſe means, 


* I might inſtance here particularly the Jeſuitical tenets of 
Mental Reſervation, Probable Reaſons of conduct, and Philoſophical 
ſin : alſo, not to mention the groſſer errors of ſuch as defend the 

vices of their own temper and habits, thoſe who bring the precepts 
of Revelation to the level of their natural ſenſe and perception, 
and where theſe diſagree, adopt the latter. Among theſe are the 
advocates for ſuicide, and, it muſt be added, for duelling, a prac- 
tice, which in truth would be a diſgrace to a barbarous nation, 
but is an object of horror in a country that receives the Goſpel 


of Chriſt. 
H 2 the 
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the loweſt diſciple of Chriſt is fully Te RIES of 
all in which he is concerned, by that doctrine 
| which was « preached to the poor,” with what 
pretence of wiſdom and reaſon can the learned 
among men pretend to decline being inſtructed 
by a ſafe and certain, though common, inſtruc- 
tion from the Divine Source of Truth ? Can any 
decent objection be made againſt the participa- 
tion of the ſimpleſt bleſſing from ſuch a quarter, 
becauſe it is equally within the reach of all the 
ſons of men? It would be the ſame folly, and 
attended by ſimilar effects, with the madneſs of 
ſach as ſhould refuſe the univerſal bleſſing of 
light, or the other common benefits of nature. 
For, if the only way to conjecture with any pro- 
bability of ſucceſs concerning the divine purpoſes, 
be through the analogy of his proceedings, it 
ſhould ſeem moſt likely that He, who has made 
thoſe advantages which are neceſſary for' our 
bodies equally or ſimilarly perceptible by all, has 
likewiſe made the rule which is to guide all men 
unto juſtification and eternal life, diſcernible by 
one common apprehenfion, as it 1s in the prac- 
tice conſonant to our general nature and conſti- 
tution. He alone knows what is beſt adapted 
to both, and what will without any danger of 
miſguidance, as it were almoſt neceſlarily, lead 
us unto truth, 


* the propriety of this mode in 880 
| after 


after religious truth, is more particularly evinced 
in the caſe of thoſe topics that reſpect the agency 
of the Almighty in the Oeconomy of the Goſpel; 
In conſidering theſe, we muſt, very evidently, 
confine ourſelves to the caution which has been 
enjoined by the Apoſtle. In order to be here 
in the leaſt wiſe, we muſt become fooliſh,” 
that is, void of all knowledge or opinion of our 
own, and like children to receive implicitly the 
preciſe leſſons which our Divine Maſter thinks 


fit to VO 


It has, I am confident, been chiefly owing to 
an offence againſt this rule of procedure, that 
miſtakes have been made and objections urged 
en ſuch points. It may conduce perhaps not 
only to the refutation of ſome among the moſt 
material of them, but to invalidate in general 
that ſuſpicion and uneaſineſs which too often 
ariſe upon ſuch ſubjects, if this fault be expoſed 
in a few inſtances. A few words will, it ſhould 
ſeem, be ſufficient on each. For, according to 
what has been faid, the main requiſite in ſacred 
matters is caution leſt we go beyond our autho- 
rity : and it is obvious that the inſtruction which 
is equally deſigned for the ignorant and the learn- 
ed, muſt be compriſeable in a ſmall np, 


Some of the pricipd topics that have been 
7 H 3 con- 
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controverted are, Predeſtination and Election, 
Grace and Free- Will, Merit of works and Juſ- 


tiſication. Of theſe I ſhall ſpeak in their order. 


The firſt of theſe reſts chiefly on two paſſages 

in St. Paul's writings,* As the words in both 
are expreſs and clear, whatever they aſſert is not 
to be ſet aſide, however afterwards we may de- 
termine concerning the inferences to which they 


are available. Taking them therefore as they 


ſtand, let us allow that God did according to 
his own good pleaſure ſelect ſome out of the 
bulk of mankind, who conſequently were ad- 
mitted to his fayour, and in the next life were 
to be exalted unto glory. They were “ fore- 
« known, predeſtined, called, juſtified, and glo- 
« rifted,” ſucceſſively, © according to God's pur- 


tc poſe,” This is the ſimple ſtatement of the 


matter. And this has given alarm and horror 
to ſome who think that no regard is therefore 


* Eph. i. 4, 5, II, &c. Rom, viii. 28, &. See allo 1 Pet. 
which after the peruſal of the above epiſtles, eſpecially the laſt, to 
which it is ſingularly parallel, does not ſeem to require a ſeparate 
conſideration ; 2 Theſſ, ii. 9, & c. and other paſſages which need 


not be diſcuſſed, - 


+ It may be proper to add that this election appears to bear a 
reſpect unto the /ncere Chriſtian, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who 
as to the means of grace were called as well as himſelf, For the 
Goſpel was preached to multitudes who did not accept it, though 
offered to them. So Matt. xxji. 14. Jude 4, &c. By this laſt 
paſſage, and particularly by the example of Judas, Joh. vi, 70. 
Xiil. 11, 18, as alſo by the various texts in the epiſtles relating to 
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paid unto the ſincere endeavour of men to pro- 
cure the Divine mercy; and have deduced a 
« doctrine from it equally terrible and umpious; that 
all except this certain number are, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch ſincere endeavour, doomed by an arbi- 
trary decree to endleſs torment. But the anſwer, 
I think, is plain and direct. At the ſame time 
that the Almighty is affirmed to have called 
whom he pleaſed to happineſs, and doomed 
whom he pleaſed to miſery, and to have acted, 
as it is frequently nay uſually ſaid in Scripture, 
for his own glory, it is firſt to be conſidered 
that this is the whole of what is aſſerted on the 
ſubject. Nor is there, I believe, a ſingle text 
which intimates any thing concerning the mo- 
tives of his choice; or whether theſe do or do 
not reſpe& the different merits, I mean com- 
parative merits or demerits, of his creatures, 
There is therefore, ſo far as this leads, no direct 
and neceſſary inconſiſtency revealed between theſe 
principles of his proceedings, and the wiſh de- 
clared in another place that © none ſhould periſh, 
© but all ſhould come to repentance ;” or the 
conſtant tenor of the invitations to the covenant 
of mercy, and the promiſes made under it. It 
might indeed have been expected, that no man 


apoſtate, wicked Chriſtians, it appears, as it may by the way be 
remarked, that even the profeſſors of the Goſpel were not, in the 
Scripture language now treated of, always among the elect children 


of God. 
H 4. could, 
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could have thought one part of the Goſpel in- 
conſiſtent with another. At leaſt it ſurely ſeems 
ſtrange that, becauſe the Almighty has declared 


that He acts as He wills, He therefore could 


not be believed to will nothing, however freely 
and independently, but what was in the moſt 
perfect degree juſt and benevolent to every one 
of his creatures. For certainly the only con- 
eluſion which we could poſſibly draw from his 
attributes, and the hiſtory of the redemption, 
muſt be that his purpoſe would be all that was 
good and gracious. Conſiſtent with this repre- 
ſentation is the truly wiſe advice given by our 
Church in her 17th article of © ſubſcription, 
wherein, having theſe doctrines on one hand, 
and the general promiſes, threatnings, and ex- 
hortations of the Goſpel on the Fern ſhe directs 
both to be received. 


And fo 12 is che Scripture frown bee 
any other notion than the above, that if in the 
next place we look more attentively to theſe paſ- 
ſages in queſtion, we ſhall find fo irrational and 
dreadful a ſuſpicion no way related to their ſcope _ 
and meaning. The firſt of theſe is in the epiſtle 


to the Romans, which was written chiefly to 


prove that the Gentile Chriſtians were entitled 
to the privileges of the Goſpel as well as the 
Jewiſh: and the Apoſtle begins the eighth chap- 
ter with aſſuring them that « there was now no 

2 | 6 cons 
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* condemnation to them which were in Chriſt 
« Jeſus, and walked not after the fleſh, but after 
the ſpirit.” He purſues this conſolatory argu- 
ment throughout the chapter; the whole drift 
and purpoſe of which indeed is only to cheer and 
ſupport them under the ſufferings with which 
they were then afflicted, by the aſſurance of their 
relation to God, and their future reward in his 
preſence. It is in proſecution of ſuch an argu- 

ment that he tells them in the 28th verſe, « And 
« we know that all things work together for 
« good to them that love God, to them who 
« are called: after which come the words on 
which the doctrine of election and the like is 
built: and theſe words are concluded by the fol- 
lowing inference, <© What ſhall we then ſay to 
« theſe things? If God be for us, who can be 
« againſt us? He that ſpared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how ſhall he 
« not with him alſo freely give us all things? 
« Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
«ele? It is God that juſtifieth. Who is he 
« that condemneth ? It is Chriſt that died.” 
From this view it plainly appears that the deſign 
of them, far from any purpoſe of ſhewing that 
other men would be eternally loſt, much leſs that 
men would ſuffer by a decree independent of 
their deſerts, was ſolely to perſuade them that 
they themſelves were ſure of their falvation, as 


long as they believed in 3 and through 
«the 
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« the ſpirit mortified the deeds of the body.” 
It was in fact to aſſure them of the falſchood of 
all which the Jews might denounce againſt 
them ; namely, that their own nation was alone 
the peculiar people of God, ſelected from the 
world, to whom the bleflings of Heaven be- 
lenged: that theſe were boaſts which needed 
not to intimidate them; that the Goſpel of 
Chriſt had ſuperſeded the covenant of Moſes, as 
well as the profane ſyſtems of paganiſm ; that 
they now on having embraced that Goſpel were 
the true, the called and choſen people of God, 
as certainly as the Jews had ever been, were 
« the Sons of God.“ And it is here to be ob- 
ſerved that theſe terms of Election and the like 
are adopted particularly on account of the Jews, 
being derived from the Scriptural phraſes of the 
Old Covenant, and the manner of ſpeaking on 
this ſubject then in uſe. If then this be the 
caſe, needs it to be ſhewn at large that ſuch a 
ſtrain addreſſed to ſuch people under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, and therefore neceſſarily couched in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, is by no means capable of 
furniſhing ſuch a deduction as that which has 


been ſuppoſed ? It is ſurely againſt all criticiſm 


to diſtort words from any particular uſe to which 
they were ſolely defigned, unto a general doctrine, 
eſpecially one that contradicts the known tenor 
or other expreſs deckyations of Scripture. But 
to proceed : 


1 
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If it be thought by any that the next ehapter 
of the ſame epiſtle decides the queſtion againſt 
this repreſentation, wherein the Apoſtle goes on 
to conſider the diſtinction made by the Almighty 
between thoſe who were choſen and thoſe who 
were rejected from his covenants, it is ſtill eaſy 
to reply. We muſt, as before, be cautious that 
we do not aſſume more than what neceſſarily 
ariſes out of the words and arguments before us. 
And firſt, as to temporal bleſſings, or ſpiritual 
advantages, comparatively regarded, in which 
the differences made between ſome individuals 
or nations, and others, are obſervable in every 
kind and degree, theſe are out of all queſtion or 
conſideration. They are not only a free gift of 
the Lord of all things; but the various and in- 
numerable benefits which may be derived, not 
only on the perſons thus paſſed over or exalted, 
but on the reſt of the world, by ſuch an inequa- 
lity of diſpenſation, immediately or by degrees, 
are far beyond our perception. Such matters 
are obviouſly within the excluſive province of 
Him, whoſe grand ſcheme of providence we are 
not at all capable of comprehending in our im- 
perfect and limited view. In the mean while 
we are to remember that his 4 mercy is over all 
« his works; * and that to no part of mankind 
hath He left Himſelf without witneſs. + And 
Pf. cxlv. g——xxxiii. 5. 
+ Acts xvii. 24, &c. So xiv. Yom and Row, i i. 19, 20. 
in 
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in the next life, as we have reaſon to hope from 
the whole tenor of Scripture, he will compleat 
each man's happineſs in an exact and merciful 
regard unto his ſincerity and care to pleaſe him, 
however circumſtanced as to the means of grace 
every individual may be. Our Saviour has thus 
informed us, that unto whomſoever much is 
given, of him“ —_ ce ſhall much be a4 08 * 


f And fan; we leave it to ths cane 5 
of ſuch objectors, in regard to the pftive evils 
ſaid to be inflicted on particular men, or their 
rejection from the divine favour, that, in the 
inſtance here produced of Pharach, St. Paul has 
himſelf removed the whole ground of all their 
objections. The text which they alledge is in 
ver. 18. Therefore hath he mercy on whom 
« he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
e hardeneth.” In anſwer to thoſe who did or 
might urge this as not only an arbitrary but an 
unjuſt procedure, eſpecially if extended to the 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel, he aſſcs, What if 
« God willing to ſhew his wrath, and to make 
« his power known, - endured with much long- 
« ſuffering the veſſels of wrath fitted for deſtruc- 
by tion?“ + 80 that by the Apoſtles OWN ex- 


* Luke xii. 48. fo Rom. ii. 11, &c. 

4 Conſiſtently with this, God ds the Jews hat Ezekiel, 
when they reaſoned with ſimilar impropriety (c. 18.) on the de- 
nunciation of the ſecond commandment, that whatever might be 
the difference or diſadvantage incurred by the deſcendants of a 
wicked man, they ſhould not be poſitively puniſhed but for their 
x. own 


poſition of that poſitive expreſſion, the Supreme 
Being no otherwiſe hardeneth the heart of a 
ſinner, than by leaving him to purſue his own 
wilful courſe for a longer time without cutting 
him off. If then this mode of interpreting be 
applied to the poſitive declarations, wherever 
they occur, on the ſubje& of the Evangelical 
ceconomy, * we may reaſon that thoſe men, or 
claſſes of men, who are ſaid in the moſt expreſs 
terms to be excluded from the Goſpel, and eters 


nal life, are ſuch as by their own perverſeneſs 


had become incapable of them. That ſuch 
people ſhould be left to themſelves, and ** given 
« over to a reprobate mind,” + or, in the lan- 
« guage of the eleventh chapter, ſhould © have 
« their eyes darkened that they ſhould not ſee,” 
. ſhould become © veſſels of wrath ” and * diſ- 
honor, would be conſiſtent with the plaineſt 
and fulleſt notions of juſtice. For they are thus 
become proper objects of his anger, and fit to 
be held out to the view of the world by their 
miſery and calamities, as inſtances of his judg- 
ment on their impenitence. But that they 
ſhould alſo then be made the inſtruments of Di- 
vine mercy to effect the ſalvation of the Gentile 
World ; and this in order farther that their own 
_ converſion might be gradually accompliſhed 


own iniquity. ver. 18, 19. It is almoſt unneceſſary to add that 
the writings of this prophet are particularly applicable to the 
whole of the preſent topic. 

As in ver. 23, &c. + Rom. i. 28. ſo ver. 24, 26. 


thereby, 
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ths; and thus all mankind be finally brought 

unto a ſaving knowledge of the Goſpel, is indeed, 
as the Apoſtle calls it, a Myſtery, in which we 
may well admire at the depth of the riches 
« and wiſdom and knowledge of God; and 
with. moſt humble and thankful hearts aſcribe 
n for ever to Him.* 


It remains, after what has been aid, 3 to 


intimate, as far as we can learn, the reaſon why 
this abſolute language is ſo frequently uſed in 
Scripture; which will confirm the interpretation 
hitherto given of its doctrine. It appears from 
the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, and, as we 
have ſeen, from St. Paul's writings, that the Jews 
reſiſted and were enraged at any ſuggeſtion of 
their not being excluſively the covenanted peo- 
ple of God. . This corrupt and proud nation 
thought that He was bound to them as:the 
children of Abraham, and that by their obſer- 
vance of the Law they were perfectly righteous 
before Him, and had a claim on the ſcore of 
abſolute juſtice to whatever bleſſings He could 
beſtow ; and that thus the kingdom of the Meſ- 
ſiah was their own right, which they could 
challenge as due to their merits from his hands. 
Under theſe circumſtances, it ſeems to have 
been neceſſary on the other hand that the prea- 
chers of this new covenant with mankind ſhould, 


Rom. 2x1. 33, 36. 


on 
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on every occaſion, inſiſt on a directly contrary 
doctrine; ſhould with a particular view to this 
error, which was a grand ſtumbling block and 
obſtacle againſt the reception of Chriſtianity, 
deny all merit of works, i. e. ſuch merit from 
obedience to the law as they pretended to; and 
to pronounce that every bleſſing by which ſome 
men were diſtinguiſhed above others, and ac- 
cordingly the revelation of the Goſpel, was the 
effect of the Divine mercy alone, a free gift to 
mankind. Men being in a ſtate of tranſgreſſion 
ſince the fall, and eſpecially under the law of 
which this nation boaſted, had no claim to any 
good, were indeed on the contrary, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, as enemies of God, and objects of wrath. * 
It is hence therefore that theſe poſitions, thus 
ſtrongly and abſolutely worded, are fo conſtantly 
brought forward and dwelt upon, throughout 
the ſacred writings. God's glory, and Pleaſure 
or Will, are expreſsly repreſented to be the 
ſole object of all his proceedings; the immediate 
interpoſition of his power the mean of all that 
is done in this world; and men, as mere inſtru- 
ments in his hands, or as „clay in the hands of 
e the potter, to effect and to become whatever 
he may pleaſe. To thoſe who muſt have known 
the purpoſe which theſe phraſes were meant to 
ſerve, they were as free from all danger of miſ- 
application as they were neceſſary to their end. 
Kom. v. 8, 9, 10. 


The 
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The misfortune is, that ſince that time ignorant 
or raſh men have taken them out of the occaſion 

to which they were adopted and applied; and, 
as obſerved before, by a violent abuſe have in- 
terpreted them of a general doctrine which they 


never were intended to convey. * 


1 The am of all that may be deduced from 

Scripture is this. The Almighty in conducting 
the plan by which mankind is to be ſaved, choſe 
ſome men from the reſt, in order at the fame 
time to their own peculiar happineſs, and to 
eſtabliſh his diſpenſations in the world. But 
He choſe theſe, from his foreknowledge that 
they would be fit objects of his favour, and, 
conſequently willing to effect his purpoſe. Hence 
the children of Abraham were firſt elected to a 
covenant with God; with a, farther reſpe& 
unto a perfect Religion which was to be revealed 
when the Divine wiſdom faw that ** the fulneſs 
ce of time would be come. At this fit time, 
the new covenant was offered to the Jews, among 
whom a remnant of ſincere men was ſtill left. Þ 
From this number, a few, the beſt fitted for the 
purpoſe by their diſpoſitions, circumſtances, or 


FS 


* I do not here enter into the 88 how far 3 Serip- 
tures uſe this language in oppoſition likewiſe to the arrogance and 
boldneſs of all men in general, and at all places and times, or in 
deference to the Supreme Dignity of the Divine Author of all 
tings, which is a different topic, though well worthy of our regard. 

+ See Gen. xvii. 179—19. 

t 1 Tim. i. 13. Matt. xui. 11, 12.  know- 
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knowledge, were miraculouſly aſſiſted, to call, in 
the firſt inftance, thoſe of their own brethren 
who were able to receive it : after which; the 
reſt being for the preſent left to their own impe- 
nitence, the teachers of the Goſpel were ſent to 
call thoſe among the Heathen nations, whereyer 
the Spirit of God directed, who were of a diſpo- 
fition to embrace it. Such men were by the 
means of ſalvation led on gradually unto holineſs, 
and became children of God, and co-heirs with 
Chriſt of his glorious kingdom through his me- 
rits. To this they were elected by the fore- 
knowledge of God, who from the beginning had 
in his view this diſpoſition of their hearts, his 
own purpoſe of offering them the means of grace 
then to be imparted, and the conſequences of 
both, according to natural neceſſity, namely, 
their ſanctification, and the covenanted reward 

of it. And purſuant to the ſame ſyſtem of ac- 
. compliſhing the ſalvation of the world, chiefly 
by the uſe of natural means, is the purpoſe, yet 
unfiniſhed, of converting the Jewiſh people 
through the example of Gentile Chriſtians. + 
In this view therefore, true Chriſtians may be 
juſtly ſaid to be predeſtined ; and the language 
of Scripture on the ſubject, if we conſider at the 
fame time the perſons and doctrines againſt which 
it was faſhioned, is intelligible, ſeen to be per- 
Acts xviii. 10,—-viii. 26, &c. compare 2 Tim. ii. 21, with 


Rom. ix. 22, 23. + Rom. x. 19, comp. With xi. 11, 14. 
I fectly 
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fectiy agrecable to the fulleſt declarations, in 
other paſſages, of the Divine mercy and good- 


neſs to all his creatures, and to that general re- 


preſentation of the Almighty, ſo neceſſary to the 
true piety of man, whereby He becomes the 
ſupreme object of Love and filial veneration. 


Nor will it appear from the other paſſage in 
the epiſtle to the Epheſians, that they were pre- 
deſtined or elected in any other ſenſe, than, as 
it hath been ſhewn, all true Chriſtians were : 
that is, they were, like the Jews of old, invited 
unto a covenant becauſe it was foreknown they 
would accept and fulfil the conditions of it. In 
this context-it-is to be obſerved, that they who 
were predeſtined were ſuch as, after that they 
had heard the word of truth, truſted in Chriſt : 
and that it was not till after that they had be- 
lieved, that they were ſealed with the Spirit of 
promiſe. But enough has been ſaid on this 
ſubject. : 200 


Under this cle as we may have ren 
is included alſo the queſtion reſpecting the Fore- 


know ledge of God, which in the paſſage firſt 
cited, is ſaid to precede his Predeſtination of 
man. It has with equal want of ſober and cau- 
tious reaſoning, been aſſerted, that this unavoid- 
A implies his neceſſary determination of their 

951 | * 
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conduct, which therefore is, whether good or 
bad, incapable of blame or praiſe, and cannot 
juſtly receive either puniſhment or reward. On 
which it may be, after what has been ſaid, ſuffi- 
cient to remark, that if this be not an unavoidable 
inference, beſide its impoſſibility from the incon- 
ſiſtency which it would have with the general in- 
vitations, promiſes, and threats of the Goſpel, we 
can only argue to ſuch a concluſion from our 
own experience in ſimilar caſes. It is therefore, 
it ſhould ſeem, a proper reply to aſk, whether 
it is not poſſible for men of ſagacity and ſkill in 
human affairs to foretell often the conduct of 
others whom they throughly know, under ſome 
| known circumſtances, without being ſuppoſed to 
have any unſeen influence in directing their choice 
and conduct; and then, to aſk farther, whether 
they will not attribute the moſt perfect know- 
ledge, with the proportionate conſequence of it, 
to the Supreme Intelligence of God? This there- 
fore is at leaſt an . in bar againſt ſuch 
objections. 


The doctrine of Free Will is another topic 
wherein a miſguided ingenuity has raiſed unne- 
ceſſary and ill founded difficulties. The firſt is 
that of thoſe who ſay that man has no free will, 
becauſe in every thing that he does, he is deter- 
mined, either by his reaſon, whether it be right 

I 2 or 
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or not, or by his paſſions. To this it might be 
anſwered that every man's common experience 
contradicts the aſſertion; as there are many caſes, 
wherein the motives to act one way or the other, 
or to remain without acting at all, are ſo balanced, 
that he is perfectly indifferent, and at laſt often 
chooſes merely for the ſake of determining. To 

raiſe up ſubtile, and much more, empty argu- 
ment, againſt ſuch an obvious and general fact, 
3s not conſiſtent with ſound reaſon. Nay far- 

ther, in thoſe cafes wherein an appearance of 
greater reaſon on one fide than on the other in- 
fluences our choice ſo abſolu tely, that we cannot 
while we deliberate, approve the thought of 
acting in oppoſition to it, we have, according 
even to this idea of liberty, a perfect freedom. 
For we muſt. be conſcious that we even then 
| have the power by a momentary perverſeneſs 
and mere ſelf will, to turn aſide our thoughts 
and attention, or to raiſe ſuch an oppoſition by 
the ſubſervient agency of our ſenſual paſſions and 
appetites as to overthrow all its influence. 


But the truth is that we have miſtaken the 
notion of Free will, and are, as on the ſubject of 
Identity, diſputing in this likewiſe about a crea- 
ture of our own imagination. We have not 
been content to take it from a view of our na- 
ture and from experience, which ought to have 


directed us at leaſt in the diſcuſſion of a practical 
queſtion. 
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queſtion. Now the only univerſal idea of Liberty 
is the power to will and do what we think fit, 
and of Neceſſity, to be deprived of that power. 

The plain conſequence hence deducible is, that 
when we are ſo circumſtanced that we cannot 
in every cafe do otherwiſe than as we ſee fit, 
fuch a condition is the moſt perfect and abſolute 
freedom. For, as in the conſtitution of man 
there are conceived to be only two principles, 
the judgment and the will ; when the latter is 
uniformly perſuaded, and is in harmony with 
the former, there is plainly no room for any 
coercion, and therefore no ſlavery. Alas ! this 
freedom was once, we are told, but ſoon ceaſed 
to be, the lot of man. Strictly ſpeaking indeed, it 
exiſts only in that abſolutely perfect Mind, whoſe 
unalterable privilege it is that it always does what 
it ſees to be right.“ What the condition of man 
became after the admiſſion of ſin, St. Paul in- 
forms us. The law, fays he, is ſpiritual : but 
« I am carnal, fold under fin. I delight in the 
«© law of God after the inward man, but I ſee 
another law in my members, warring againſt 
«« the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
« tivity to the law of fin which is in my mem- 
5 bers.” This melancholy ſtate of ſervitude is alſo 
announced to us in the memorable words of our 
Saviour, Whoſo committeth fin is the ſervant 
c of fin;” and under this ſtate he hath aſſured 
M. | | 
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us that we can do nothing of ourſelves; that 
our freedom now depends on our reception of 
his Goſpel; « for if the Son ſhall make us free, 

4 we ſhall be free indeed.” And of this liberty 
the Apoſtle farther tells us, < that the law. of the 
« Spirit of life hath made us free from the law 
*« of fin and death: a law that in the ſtate both 
of Paganiſm and the Judaical Covenant enſlaved 
the minds of men. For as they that are in the 
.«« fleſh cannot pleaſe God, Chriſtians are not in 

« the fleſh but in the ſpirit.” Our freedom 
therefore conſiſts in this, that by the motives to 
holineſs which the Goſpel lays before us, and 
by the aſſiſtance of the Divine ſpirit, our ſpirit 
is enabled to ſuppreſs that principle of ſenſuality 
foreign to our nature, which like a conqueror 
eſtabliſhed a new dominion, over it at the fall, 
and to reſtore our will to its original harmony 
with reaſon and conſcience. Line 


I beg here to fukioin one remark on. this 
topic. Under the deplorable ſtate of ſlavery 
above deſcribed, we are likewiſe told by our Lord, 

as we might have concluded from a conſideration 
of it, that we were. not of ourſelves ever able to 
embrace that ſtate of life which ſhould effect our 
emancipation, though it was propoſed to us. 
And thus it muſt be for this plain reaſon, that 


we were not able to do any thing that was good. 
g We 
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We could not entertain ſo clear and compleat a 
perception of its excellence, nor conſequently ſo 
ſtrong and powerful deſire of whatever was right, 
as to enter upon a proper plan with ſufficient 
reſolution. For thus we read, that when the 
Jews, to whom the Goſpel had been preached, 
were through the pride, avarice, and ſenſuality 
by which they were enſlaved, unable to receive 
it, faying,* How is it that he came down 
% from Heaven?” our Lord anſwered them, 
« Murmur not among yourſelves: no man can 
come to me except the Father which hath 
« ſent me draw him. It is written in the Pro- 
« phets, and they ſhall be all taught of God. 
« Every man therefore that hath heard, and 
e hath learned of the Father, cometh to me.“ 
And hence is our Church juſtified in aſſerting 
this doctrine in her tenth Article of Religion. 


This doctrine of the Spirit of God preventing 
as well as accompanying our own endeavours, 
leads to and explains that of Grace; a'term which 
like that of Free Will has been uſed in a fenſe 
beyond its true import. It means Favour, and, 
ſubſequently, a Gift ; and is uſed in Scripture fre- 
quently, by way of diſtinction, to ſignify the two 
greateſt gifts of the Almighty, the Goſpel-Co- 
venant, and the aſſiſtance of his Spirit to accept 


* Joh. vi. 42. | 
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and fulfil the conditions of it. Under this 
laſt ſenſe it is by no means capable of meaning 
a ſenſible impreſſion on the mind, or an irreſiſt- 
able force, both of which Enthuſiaſts pretend. 
The laſt is refuted by the admonition of St. 
Paul, that < becauſe God worked in the Chriſ- 
tian Converts to will and to do of his good plea« 
ſure, therefore they were to work out their own 
falvation with fear and trembling.” In other 
places they are exhorted «not to quench, reſiſt, 
or grieve the Spirit. The firſt, as it is not to be 
proved by any paſſage in Seripture, ſo it cannot 
be admitted on any certain and ſafe proof from 
experience; and is contrary to all analogy of the 
Divine proceedings, whoſe providence, in every 
tranſaction not miraculous, acts imperceptibly, 
by the means of the ordinary faculties and powers 
of his creatures. For as the tree is ſaid to be 
known by its fruits, and otherwiſe is a matter of 
uncertainty, as to what kind it is of, ſo is the 
Spirit a ſubject of no poſitive knowledge to us, 
but as far as it is known by its effects. For 
thus alſo our Lord has told us that its preſence 
in regeneration is aſcertained, it being compared 
by Him to the wind, which is known to be 
preſent by its ſound ; and no more than this is 
diſcoverable by us, 
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Laſtly, on the ſame ground of deluſion ſtands 
that important miſtake which has ariſen concern- 
ing Juſtification by Faith. In the ſame manner 
that the inheritance of eternal bliſs is aſſured 
to ſuch as are led by the Spirit of God, who are 
the ſons of God, it is alſo often particularly 
mentioned as the reward of Faith alone. There 
is only need to inſtance that celebrated text from 
the epiſtle to the Romans, © We conclude that 
« a man is juſtified by Faith without the Works 
« of the law,” This queſtion affords an emi- 
nent example of miſrepreſentation arifing from 
the aſſumption of particular texts, without a 
compariſon with others, with the context, or 
with the general ſpirit and tenor of revelation. 
For in this all theſe faults, which we are ſo much 
concerned to avoid, have been committed. The 
whole conſtruction of the Goſpel involves the 
neceſſity of a good life. The ſcope of St. Paul's 
argument is directed only againſt the claim on 
the ſcore of abſolute juſtice to God's favour, and 
recompenſe from the merit of human virtue: and 
St. James, to correct the error of thoſe who 
therefore thought that the Faith, which St. 
Paul and the other preachers of the Goſpel ſet 
up againſt this merit, was a bare aſſent to the 
truth of this new Religion, warns them that 
by Works a man is juſtified, and not by Faith 


_ ” This topic, which has been excellently 
handled 
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handled by a great writer of our Church, may, 
I ee. be thus alſo ſhortly exiplamed: 1 


Faith, by the en laid down, is belief 
in teſtimony, and hath alſo been ſhewn to be, 
ſecondarily, extended to ſeveral other accepta- 
tions thence derived, relating to the underſtand- 
ing, and the conduct of men. As we have 
exemplified the former of theſe derivations from 
paſſages of Scripture, we proceed to the inſtances 
of this latter fort. That Faith then means in 
the New Teſtament the effe& of 'belief on the 
diſpoſition of heart, and the practice conſequent 
on this, has been indiſputably ſhewn, from the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, to which other places 
might be added. It alſo ſignifies a firm rehance 
and confidence in Him whole declarations we re- 

ceive, as in St. Mark's Goſpel, where Chriſt 
reproves the apoſtles for want of Faith, becauſe 
they were fearful on account of the ſtorm ; which 
ſhould be compared with the ſimilar addreſs to 
St. Peter in St. Matthew's, O thou of little 
„ Faith, wherefore didſt thou doubt?” It de- 
notes a ground and reaſon of belief, as in the 17th 
chapter of the Acts, where our common ver- 
fion has rendered it“ aſſurance +.” It im- 
ports the perſonal veracity, or, as we ay, 
Good Faith of any one; as in the epiſtle to the 


* Bp. Bull's Harmonia Apoſtolica. + Ver. 3 1. 
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Romans, where the Apoſtle aſks, . Shall their 
% unbelief make the Faith of God of none 
« effect? that is, take take away the fulfilment 
of his promiſe ; to which it is replied, < God 
« forbid: yea let God be true and every man a 
« liar.” It alſo means a ſuperior and extraordinary 
degree of belicf, and ſuch as was granted to the 
Chriſtians at that time, as in the firſt epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, where it is remarked among 
the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. It is alſo 
uſed. for an attachment to the author of the 
goſpel, and the party of his followers, as in the 
epiſtle to Philemon. Laſtly, it alſo ſometimes 
occurs in the Scripture as a word of common 
import, without any reference to Religion. * 
From theſe inſtances appear the propriety and 
neceſſity of apprehending the connexion that 
exiſts between the primary and ſubſequent ſenſes 
of the term, and of ſeeing that the ſcriptural 
employment of it is of the ſame nature and 
faſhion as the uſe of it in the ordinary concerns 
of life. Hence we ſhall alſo be led to think that 
religious Faith does not, by being ſtrengthened 
through-the miraculous or ordinary influence of 
the Holy Spirit, ſuffer any change in it's nature 
or direction. It is, on the contrary, rational and 
probable to ſuppoſe, that the Holy Spirit only 
increaſes it's force by cauſing in the mind a 


2 Tim. ii. 13. +1 Tim. v. 12. 1 Tim, ii. 7. Gal. v. 22. 
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more clear apprehenſion of the arguments on 
which it is founded, and of the importance of 
the truths which it contains. He acts through 
the means, and according to the method, of our 
natural powers, and is indeed what He is term- 
ed, a help, an aſſiſtance in their operations, 
but is by no means a ſubſtitute for them. ' Such 
an apprehenſion of this matter will enable us to 
have that clear and eaſy idea of this term which 
it highly concerns us to entertain, fecuring us 
from any complicated, or myſtical notions, that, 
by involving us in darkneſs, ſerve only to the 
purpoſes of Enthuſiaſm, What has been faid 
will farther receive ſome illuſtration from the 
diſcuſſion of the queſtion in which we are now 


engaged, 


It is evident from the reaſon of things, and 
from the ſcriptures, that religious worſhip being 
a concern between God and ourſelves, is proper- 
ly ſeated in the heart or mind. The New Teſta- 
ment has ſolemnly revealed the great truth that 
Gad is a Spirit, from whence it alfo draws the 

concluſion that he is to be worſhipped in ſpirit 
and in truth. Theſe are the eſſential points of 
religious ſervice, in oppoſition to the external 
pomp of ſacrifices. It follows, by parity of 
reaſoning, that the diſpoſition of the heart or 
ſpirit is through the whole of our conduct, as 


far as the — reſpects our Obedience, the 
only 
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1 important article in the ſight of God. And 
this is to be aſſerted without any denial of the 
neceſſity of good Works. For as the proſtration 
of the knees, and ſupplication of the voice, are 
a natural and neceſſary reſult of the devotion of 
the mind, are the due homage of the body, and 
are inſtrumental to excite devotion in others, and 
extend the glory of God among men, yet are 
not to be brought into compariſon with the 
worſhip of the heart, ſo a mind rightly affected 
and diſpoſed by belief in the Goſpel, being the 
proper and immediate cauſe of virtue, is juſtly ſet 
above its effect; and as all actions proceed from 
the purpoſe or temper of the heart, becomes, 
as it were, excluſively the object of regard. 
If our minds are, in conſequence of believing 
the truths which the Goſpel reveals, humble, 
full of gratitude, indifferent to every thing 
but the care of pleaſing our heavenly Father, 
in the hope of his gracious promiſes, the 
Chriſtian character is fully formed. It can- 
not in truth be conſidered ſeparately from 
good Actions, which virtually exiſt in it, and 
as neceſſarily belong to it as good fruit to a good 
tree. They ſtand together, and form but one 
part of the queſtion, one ſingle obje& for our 
apprehenſion or diſcuſſion. On the other hand, 
a belief that the Goſpel is true may be unhappily 
unconnected with any permanent good influence 
on the heart and affections; it may ſtand at a 
| | wide 
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ground; or its germination may ſoon be ſto pped, 
and it will die on the ſurface, ſpoiled of all its 


virtue. The diſtinction therefore that we ſeem 


concerned to make, is between belief that is 
followed by a thorough converſion of the heart 
to Chriſtian piety and goodneſs, and a belief that 
is not. The firſt of theſe is, I think, that of 
which the New Teſtament uſually ſpeaks, the 
ſubject of its arguments, rr and en hel 
tions. * 


The points to be deduced from this plain 
doctrine are, conformably to the purpoſe of the 
Apoſtles, are firſt with St. Paul, that nothing 
will avail unto juſtification but Faith or the be- 
liefof the Goſpel, neither the beſt poſſible obe- 
dience under the Jewiſh Law, nor the moſt 
perfect virtue of the Heathen Philoſopher. For, 
befide other conſiderations, all human virtue, 
under either of thoſe weak and defective ſyſtems, 
is imperfect, more or leſs tainted with fin, in it's 
motives and performance ; and therefore is 
ſtrictly to be regarded as ſinful, as the 13th 
Article of our Church has juſtly obſerved. 
Whereas my text informs us, that the motives 
which the Goſpel of Chriſt ſupplies, and the 
law it t preſcribes, lead, by the aid of the Holy 


+ Matth. xili. 18, &c. 
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Spirit, to a pure and ſincere ſtate of obedience; 
wherein the application of the merits of Chriſt's 


death renders our ſervice, though in one ſenſe 
nn acceptable in the fight of God. 


. ; with St. "RR thoſe are ride by 
the forementioned doctrine, who think that a 
ſimple aſſent to the truth of the Goſpel, without 
thoſe effects on the temper and affections of a 
believer which are immediately connected with 
the performance of the Divine law, entitles them 
to the mercy of God through Jeſus Chriſt. Such 
Faith is dead, available to no good end, like the 
Faith of the condemned Angels. When Abra- 
ham was juſtified, it was when Faith wrought 
with his Works to compaſs that end; and by his 
Works was his Faith evinced to be that operating 
principle in the diſpoſition and affections of the 
mind which, as we have ſtated, alone makes 
belief thus acceptable i in the ſight of God. For 
his belief in the promiſe of God had ſo fully 
poſſeſſed his heart with reliance on him, and 
ſubmiſſion to his commands, that it was habi- 
tually diſpoſed to obey in all things without diſ- 
pute or queſtion, even in ſuch a perplexing and 
ſevere trial as that in which the Moſt High 
en fit to exerciſe him. 


As therefore, to conclude, the miſtake on 
the ſubject of Predeſtination has ariſen from in- 
attention 


* 
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attention to the circumſtances under which the 
facred writers introduced that doctrine; and on 
the ſubject of Grace, from a ſimilar diſregard of 
the neceſſity in thoſe times of an extraordinary 
and miraculous diſpenſation of the Holy Spirit ; 
conceived by many who forget the particular 
occaſion which then exiſted for the ſo continual 
and exalted mention of it. The Jewiſh and 
Heathen Religions then poſſeſſed the world: 

and ſince theſe were to be removed only by a 
new Faith, or belief in the communication of a 
new Religion, the conſequence of which was to 
be holineſs unto eternal life, this muſt neceſſarily 
become the great theme of the preachers' firſt 
encomiums, as to eſtabliſh it in the world muſt 
be the aim of their firſt attempts. This in time, 
as'St. James has pointed out, led ſome, and has 
ſince led many, to miſconceive it, who no longer 
regarding it as the cauſe of Chriſtian piety and 
virtue, attribute to it a myſtical and imbginary 
nature and efficacy. But this deluſion, I hope, 
has been ſufficiently expoſed by means of what 
has been hitherto advanced on this great topic. 


If therefore, in this and the preceding diſ- 
courſe, thoſe points which have been ſelected as 
appearing the moſt difficult and frequently miſ- 


underſtood, have been at all, though ſhortly, 
yet, 


Ml 
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yet, ſatisfactorily explained and vindicated; every | 
one may, I think, be led to ſuppoſe that all the 
topics of Revelation may be cleared from the 
cavils of the Sceptic and miſrepreſentations of 
the Heretic. We do indeed moſt confidently 
aſſert that the more true learning under the 
guidance of fincerity and caution is able to 
diſcover from Sacred Scripture concerning the 
Articles propoſed to our Faith, and the ways 
of Providence, the more matter will good 
men find of joy, and grateful ſubmiſſion to 
the Almighty. | It is, however, equally im- 
portant to remember, what has been obſerved, 
that however uſeful theſe inveſtigations of learn- 
ing may be to thoſe who are.placed within the 
reach of them, they are not generally or eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to a Chriſtian's Faith and Virtue. 
When the Sacred Scriptures are once received 
as the word of God, the truths which are ſuf- 
ficient for both are plain and expreſs; and are not 
to be diſputed and queſtioned, but have a clear 
title to be received with ka 00 and entire 
ſubmiſſion. 


I have ads treſpaſſed on your time; but 
beg leave to add two ſhort obſervations, with 
which I ſhall conclude, As the leading articles 
of Chriſtian Faith are but few, fo it is obvious 
to remark, that the ſyſtem of Chriſtian Morality, 
bein 8 conſiſtent and uniform, is capable of being 
© compriſed 


# 
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en general rules of behavi- 
Thus the end of the commandment is. 


1 43 nen out of a pure heart, and good conſci- 


« ence; and faith unfeigned. In another place 
it is ſummed up in Faith working by love.” 
But our bleſſed Lord and his beloved Diſeiple 
conclude it all under * love, the love of God 
and. man: -In this can we do otherwiſe than 
admire the wiſdom and goodneſs of God who has 
thus given a. law which, being comprehended i in 
the one great principle of Charity, is written in 
the tablet of all hearts, leaving the moſt ſunple, 
as well as the learned, without ignorance of 
duty in eyery caſe to which a rule of ES 
be wanted to apply. ! | 


| And; ſecondly another 1 which 1 
applicable to the ſubject of Faith, as well as of 
Morality, and is of the greateſt import, is to be 
deduced from the conſiſtency, and at the ſame 
time, the detached and irregular form in which 
the truths of the Goſpel are delivered; I mean 
that thoſe who perverſely or faſtidiouſly inſiſt 
that any point of doctrine is not fo preciſely 
wonded in any paſſage as they require, may be 
referred not only to other texts containing the 
ſame doctrine on other occaſions, but alſo, with 
particular advantage, to the general tenor, or, 
as we may fay, context * Revelation, and be 


Tim i. 5. FT Cal. v. 6, lk 
| rut 
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refuted by arguments drawn from Analogy. 
And it is highly important and ſatisfactory to us 
to remember that, on account of this conſiſtency 
in the midſt of that variety of form and diverſity 
of occaſions * under which it is revealed, and by 
the means of which the ſame truth is repeatedly 
to be found in many different parts of the Holy 
Writings, it ought to make no difference in the 
peace and aſſurance of our minds, that one or, it 
may be, more texts of note may be by any 
means defective, corrupted, or redundant. For 
while the conſtituent parts of our Faith and 
Morality are thus preſerved in numberleſs indiſ- 
putable paſſages of God's Word, we can ſtill 
draw from thence, by ſound and correct in- 
ference, whatever is neceſſary to both, and ſtill 
continue, without any mixture of doubt or anxi- 
ety, in that joy and ſerenity of mind which, on 
ſuch a ſubject, Truth alone is able to give. 


* It deſerves to be alſo noticed, that it is by means of theſe 
that many orthodox writers have unwarily adduced texts to the 
proof of ſome points to which they are not adequate or directly 
adapted. Conſcious that theſe points, ſuch as the Divinity of 
Chrift, and others objected againſt, are abundantly proved by 
many paſſages and the general tenor of Scripture, they have 
often referred, without the attention requiſite for an accurate 
diſtinction, to improper places. Many of theſe, however, it is 
at the ſame time to be obſerved, though they are not ſufficient to 
prove the queſtion, yet ſhquld undoubtedly be underſtood to in- 
clude likewiſe the ſenſe thus attributed, without which they would 
loſe part of the force and effect that they now carry with them. — 
This want of accuracy, from which our Divines are gradually 
recovering, has given an opportunity, which the wretched reaſoners 
on the ſide of hereſy 2 infidelity have uſed, to deny the un- 
avoidable conſequence of appoſite texts, becauſe others had been 
alſo brought forward which were inappoſite. 
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For God is not the author of confufun 
but of peace, as in all Churches of 
the Saints. 5 | 


HE plan thus far | purſued, according to 

which the Credibility and Nature of the 
Revelation on which Chriſtianity is built, have 
been the object of diſcuſſion, leads naturally to 
the contemplation of thoſe Eſtabliſhments relating 
to it, which the judgment of Men has modelled, 
and their. authority enjoined : which, while the 
records of religion” contain as it were the ſoul 
and ſpirit, encompaſs it with an external, viſt- 
ble form, which, therefore, ought to be * 5 
to its nature and operations. 


Previouſly to any ps on this topic it 15, 


firſt, obvious to notice the neceſſity of ſubordi- 
pO nation 
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nation and obedience to government in general. 
No long argument, ſurely, is here neceſſary; for 
readily ſhew to all, that without them none of 
the benefits derived on a ſtate of civilized life by 
the appropriate and aſſigned labours of indi- 
viduals, and the reſtraint or redreſs of All thoſe 
diſorders which the paſſions of a corrupted na- 
ture are perpetually ready to produce, can be 
ſecured to ſociety. To effect theſe purpoſes, ſo 
evidently requiſite to the private and public ſe- 
eufity, happineſs and advantage of men, Autho- 
rity and Power muſt reſide in ſome, particular 
perſons : and therefore this, we are told on 
the authority of Scripture, as every other conſe- | 
quence neceſſarily ariſing out of the nature — 


things, Feen, from the will 7 Gad. 


Jo facilitate the allvinifiration of this aucho- 
Hy; the necefity of a certain Syſteny of Laws, 
and known Order of fulfilling the charge com- 
mitted; and alſo of external circumſtances of 
Dignity and Splendor adapted to raife or preſerve 
a due veneration for the perſons. ſo entruſted in 
the minds of all, eſpecially the weak and licen- 
tious, arifes out of the ſame general conſtitution 
of human nature. It therefore, to be ſhort on 
this ſubject, argues folly to aim at any thing 
elſe, a at making the wiſcſt uſe of theſe 
means, 
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means, that che accidental fituation of each 
com enables it to contrive and eſtabliſh. 


— 


: ts ds inf y tert aſſerts this doctrit 
* applicable alſo to the conſtitution of the 
Chriſtian church. And ſurely it is plain that as 
Chriſtians are men, and the viſible Church like- 
wiſe comprehends members of all degrees of 
faith and virtue, it muſt be ney ap- 
| plicable to this as to every human commu- 
nity. Tt is therefore only perhaps worth while 
farther to remark, that * Apel s aſſertion 
derives an extraordinary obligation upon us, 
ſince in this caſe of the Corinthians, even the 
miraculous effuſions of the Holy Spirit, which 
were then commonly granted, are enjoined to be 
ſubje& to the controul of public order and cere- 
mony. It is needleſs to apply this at length tb 
the AO pretenſions of modern Enthu- 
fraſts. | 


I ſhall not Undertakge to prove that each na- 
tional church has a right to ordain its own ſyſtem 
of eccleſiaſtical offices, laws, and all external 
concerns, ſince this is obviouſly and naturally to 
be ſuppoſed, unleſs the contrary could be proved 
from Holy Scripture. But this point is now 
out of all queſtion. I ſhall proceed to obſerve, 
that all thoſe inſtitutions which are enjoined 

K 4 therein, 
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therein, as of perpetual authority, are ; preſerved 
and ſanctioned by the laws of this country. 


In the firſt inſtance that n itſelf, the 
appointment of an officiating Miniſtry, this is 
clearly the caſe, as appears from the writings of 
St. Paul. In the firſt epiſtle to Timothy, whom 
he had ſettled at Epheſus, the ſeveral Orders of 
Biſhop and Deacon, * and afterwards of Elders- . 
in the miniſtry, I are expreſsly mentioned, and 
are repreſented as ſubject to his authority, who 
was, as Biſhop of that diſtrict, ſupreme over 
them all. In the fame chapter, their Ordina- 
tion by the impoſition of hands from this ſuperior 
miniſter, accompanied, as the preceding chapter 
alſo ſeems to inform us, by the laying on of the 
hands by the Preſbytery, is mentioned as a 
regular form of it, as likewiſe in other places. 
But when, in general, no farther injunctions 
appear, nor any intimation that all theſe degrees 
of miniſtry were neceſſarily to be adopted in 
every aſſembly of Chriſtians, for on the contrary 
it rather ſeems that theſe orders were varied 
according to the circumſtances of each Church, 


Chap. . 17, 18. 

; The Elders (| ro of, chap. v. 1. are only the older mem- 
ders of the Church.—-See Titus i. 5, 6, 7. Here an Elder was 
appointed for each city as Biſhop, which the term therefore ſome- 
times ſignified, as it alſo denoted the Apoſtles, 1 Pet. v. 1, 2. 
So alſo the term Biſhop was attributed to the Apoſtles, Acts 1. 20. 
and to Chriſt himſelf, 1 Pet. ii. 25. In theſe inſtances the lati- 
tage obſervable was * to che Gro panes of that early period. 


an 
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an argument for a right in each community of 
determining in this, and all ſuch points of cere- 
mony according to its own conveniency, might, 
if it were neceſſary, be hence deduced. And in 
this opinion, ſo ſubverfive of the claim of any 
foreign. power to impoſe arbitrary and general 
laws on the Catholic Church, the free ſpirit of 
the Goſpel, and the practice and declarations of 
the early Churches, previouſly to and during the 
gradual uſurpations of the * of Rome, you to 
confirm our Oni. *.. 13343 964 


ü The queſtion wa eech nen this, is 

concerning the Perſons in whoſe hands within 
each department the ſupreme authority ought to 
be veſted; as alſo in general concerning the rela- 
tive Rights of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Things 
and Perſons. On theſe ſubjects, it is firſt of 
great moment that we ſhould lay down this 
plain poſition; that the ſpiritual ſervice which is 
enjoined by God, cannot / neceſſarily interfere 
with the Order of Civil Society, which is alſo 
the work of the ſame Author. Agreeably to 
this axiom, under the firſt perſecution of Chriſti- 
ans by the civil power, obedience was enjoined, 
even to that odious and infamous prince, who 
employed his authority, eſtabliſhed not long 
before by uſurpation, to the purpoſe of an un- 
warrantable oppreflion.+ Under every outward 


Art. XXXIV. + Rom. xiii. 1, Ke. 
ſtate 
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ſtate of the Church the Goſpel obliges its mem · 
bers, by every thing they can do, to © live 
4 peaceably with all men; and our Lord and 
5 his great Apoſtle St. Paul have ſhewed an ex- 
__ emple, Which all their ſucceſſors are obliged to 
| Innitate, by practiſing this rule themſelves, and 
teaching it to others.. Hence, therefore, they 
muſt live conformably to the laws and cuſtoms 
of the people with whom they are united under 
one government, as far as is not plainly contrary 
to the laws of the Goſ pel. But the Chriſtian 
Religion is eſtabliſhed in all its effential points, 
when its profeflors may hallow that Day which 
ig conſecrated by Divine Command, preach his 
Word, celebrate bis-Worſhip,; and obſerve thoſe 
Saeraments which our bleſſed Lord has annexed 
as neſſary to his covenant, and are not com- 
pelled to do any thing which is plainliy forbidden 
im the Seriptures: when, according to our Lord's 
and his Apoſtles injunctions and practice, the 
Ordination of the Miniſtry is reſerved to their 
faccefiors, and the performance of the Offices of 
religious worſhip is appropriated to the Clerical 
order; And while a violation of theſe particulars 
muſt be avoided. with meekneſs and patience, 
though with conſtancy, the fame Goſpel requires 


that in judging what is lawful we ſhould beware 
of miſtake, and be careful leſt under a pretence 
only of the law of God, we ſhould reſiſt the 


* Rom. xi. 18. + Match. xvii. 17. 1 Cor. ix. 123. 
—* lawful 
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| Liveful commands of men, remembering that 
ſubmiſſion to human government is one inſtance 
nnn to Divine 8 2 


* en de Antenbent: duly danse; this 
Fe is undeniable, that in a country 
where not only theſe few effential points, but, 
thanks to God, much more is provided for 
under a Chriſtian Government, true Religion 
cannot be at all a juſt pretext of civil diſturbance. 
Wiſhes indeed may and muſt be conſtantly 
entertained by the Rulers of the Church and 
others, that the civil power may yield to their 
requeſt, when made, in ſanctioning fuch mea- 
fures as appear better calculated than others to 
attain the end of all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
the edification of the community : 'but it would 
be contrary to their duty either to propoſe what 
might offend, or to ſeek it by offenſive means. 
We are, as Subjects, only fill, if poſſible, more 
bound to ſubmit to the dictates of the magiſtrate, 
when, as Chriſtians, we are obliged, fo far as 
we Cm to bee all things unto our brethren. 


ede it is not only our duty on account of 
peace, but is the part of all who would avoid an 
Abſurdity of conduct, not to create public diſ- 
ſenſions on the ſcore of imperfection in religious 
eſtabliſhrnents. For, ſurely, it is the neceſſary 
conſequence of the nature of things, that no 
human 
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human ſyſtem or compilation ſhould be perfect, 
ſhould not have more or fewer faults.” When 
therefore any one, free from the before-named 
effential errors, has been carefully compleated, 
nay moreover has been reviſed with diligence, as 
in this, country, and finally ſettled by national 
authority; as there is no chance of making it 
perfect, and there is danger or inconvenience in 
innovation, it is clearly unreaſonable to diſturb 
the public peace by e tion to the 1 n chus 
ed. 


| Still IE is yg obli gation to e 
not only on account of national proſperity and 
private happineſs, but becauſe unanimity is 
confeſſedly the guardian of all piety and virtue. 
For where animoſity and ſtrife follow, as they 
muſt do in the train of public difſenſion, there is 
not only '** confuſion, but every evil work, 
« the fruit of righteouſneſs being my ſown in 
t peace of them that make pea It is, I 
apprehend, needleſs to ſhew er how ſmall 
and unworthy a - compenſation a ſuppoſed or 
even real emendation of an uneſſential defect can 
make for the miſchief that attends on the __ 
tion of * . 


This argument, therefore, if juſt; is PI 
to defend the cauſe perhaps of every national 
reformed Church againſt thoſe who refuſe a 

| participation 


4 
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participation of it. But I feel it impoſſible for 
one who has lived in communion with the 
Church of England, not to riſe higher in his 
vindication of her authority, than to a mere 
defence of her doctrine and diſcipline in common 
with other ſyſtems. Her miniſters appeal to the 
impartial ſenſe of every temperate man who is 
converſant with her worſhip, including that of 
ſtrangers, who have laviſhed their commenda- 
tions on it, whether it be not 4:ghly ſimple, 
decent, and orderly in its Adminiſtration, grave, 
correct, and ſublime in its Devotions; and aſſert, 
with the utmoſt confidence of honeſt men, that 
its Articles and Diſcipline are alſo highly pure, 
moderate, and charitable, every way deſerving of 
the adherence of a Chriſtian, free and enlighten- 
ed people; of a people who, ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of ſome eſtabliſhment in theſe points, 
to be received with one accord by all the fellow 
| ſubjects of the ſame civil government, and aware 
of imperfection in all human plans, rejoice to 
find that what is enjoined to them is firſt clear 
of all criminal ſtain, and having been entered 
upon with the beſt intentions on the ſole autho- 
rity of ſcripture, and conducted with charity and 
moderation, has been executed with a very m 
degree of wiſdom and ability. OE 


It might therefore have been expected that the 
Chriſtian ſubjects of ſuch a country ſhould have 
been 
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been contented: with their lot, if an o 
to every ſyſtem that is impoſed, were not noto- 
riouſly the conſequence of a weak and depraved 
mind in all ages and countries. In defcending 
into the particulars that ani; out Eſtabhih- 


ment, ſome of thoſe that are objected againſt 


occur, which may be paſſed over here, as being 
leſs important, or as being moſt. of them, leſs 
the object of preſent regard. Such I conceive to 
be the Homilies and the Canons of the Church, 
as, likewiſe, thoſe immaterial improprieties- in 
her Liturgy and e OD n en 
3 have been — 


As to the Articles of her F ah er a Diſcipline 
tres indeed deſerve a patticular attention; eſpe- 
cially from the Teachers of Religion, who are 
bound by their ſubſcription to defend them. It 
is obviouſly ſufficient in the conſent that is 
required from other members of the community, 
that, as far as they are able to judge, they: ſee no 
contradiction in them to the Holy - Writings. 
They are a common bond of Chriſtian ſociety; 
framed for the purpoſe of preſerving the Church 
from the maintenance of ſuch opittions as are 
thought moſt likely to be entertained, or brought 


forward, againſt the cauſe of truth and harmony. 


— which any Hato Chirch 
founds is right of preſeribing articles of coins. 
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munion, we are ready to anſwer, the Neceſſity, 
evident from reaſon and experience, of doing 
whatever is eſſential to the ſecuring of peace, 
that is not criminal. And, ſurely, no argument 
can prove that to add the ſanction of human 
authority, for this purpoſe, to what was com- 
manded before by the word of God, can be con- 
trary to Liberty, or, in any way, detrimental 
to Society. This is all which our Church at- 
tempts to do, on account either of thoſe errors 
which were dangerous to the falvation of men, 
or of thoſe which were effectual, by the animoſi- 
ty of the party who ſupported them, to tear the 
Church into factions, a ſtate of things equally 
inconſiſtent with the deſign” and tendency of 
Chriſtianity. But this is not all. Whoever | 
conſiders either of theſe objects, will ſee that the 
_ well-being, if not exiſtence, of Civil Govern- 
ment is involved in the ſubject. It were eaſy to 
thew that the want of Chriſtian principles leads 
to depravity of Moral Conduct, and that this 
_ tends to the injury and violation of all the rights 
and bleffings of ſocial life. And again, it is no 
leſs obvious that Party Contentions on points of 
Religion, are not only equally, but more than 
on any other ſubjects adapted to effect, by kind- 
ling a more furious and obſtinate zeal, the moſt 
violent public commotions, and thence to endan- 
ger the conſtitution of any ſtate. It is therefore 
neceſſary for every government, for the fake of its 
own 
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own ſecurity, for the peace, for the n 
rity, for the private happineſs and comfort of 
every individual, to give, beſide its ſanction for 
religious purpoſes, its encouragement to ſome 
one ſyſtem of worſhip, doctrine, and diſcipline; 
and for that end to diſable its adverſaries from 
overturning it by a mean that is clear of all 
perſecution, namely by a negative one, by with- 
holding from them that influence of civil power 
which every government is to diſpoſe of only as it 
| Judges beſt for the public good, delegating it 
into the hands of thoſe who are every way inte- 
reſted to preſerve it, and OY the whole 
g ſecure and unmoleſted. l 
Ke It. is a i of = md nn that 
we ſhould, in judging of the Articles and Creeds 
of the Engliſh or any national Church, conſider 
them, chiefly as retroſpective, ariſing out of the 
neceſſity of experience, in order to prevent a 
return of ſerious evils which have in former times 
been ſorely felt. Some of theſe evils are com- 
mon to all or many ſocieties, others peculiar to 
each, as it has been differently ſuſceptible of 
them by incidental circumſtances. And, farther, 
as this conſideration of ſuch evils convinces us of 
the reaſonableneſs of this defence, ſo it alſo will 
diſpoſe us to ſubmit our judgment in the contem- 
Plation of each article unto the ſuperior informa- 
tion of the — and Nunn, reſpecting the exi- 
gencies 
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gencies that required it; at leaſt, to uſe great 
caution how we differ in opinion from ſuch au- 
thority ; and eſpecially never to decide againſt 
it in thoſe points wherein men of ability and in- 
tegrity do not agree in their ſentiments. And 
ſtill we are alway to remember, with the great 
ſeriouſneſs which ſuch a conſideration deſerves, 
that where the Church is confeſſedly miſtaken, 
yet on queſtions of mere propriety or conveni- 
ence to ſeparate publickly from the communion 
of the Church, or to looſen the attachment of 
any perſon to it, is ſinful before God the Author 
of peace and order, and Him who is the Head 
of the whole body. 


In this diſpoſition of mind, to which the na- 
ture of the caſe thus evidently obliges us, the 
Church of England wiſhes its members to re- 
view its Articles, and is then ſure of receiving a 
ready tribute of applauſe for their Orthodoxy, 
Moderation, and general Utility to them as 
Chriſtians and Citizens. We are fully per- 
ſuaded that the reſult of ſuch a review will 
be the concluſion, as far as they are able to 
judge, that all are as agreeable to Scripture and 
Reaſon as thoſe which have been incidentally 
ſhewyn to be ſo. Theſe were ſelected on account 
of their peculiarly apparent difficulty: and it is 
confidently hoped, that the mode of conſidering 
them which has been ſuggeſted will, if purſued, 

| L avail 
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avail to the rendering every ſincere member of 
our communion ſatisfied and happy 1 in it. 


en e ſubject however, 1alads d in theſe arti- 

cles, remains, which at this time claims a parti- 
cular notice. It has not only been attacked with 
argument and ridicule” by the enemies of our 
eſtabliſhment, but from its hableneſs to miſre- 
-preſentation gives particular diſſatisfaction and 
uneaſineſs to good men among ourſelves. I mean 
the Confeſſion under the name of the Athana- 
ſian Creed, which is ſanctioned by the Articles, 
and adopted into the Liturgy of our Church. 
Some able writers have endeavoured to ſtem this 
torrent of prejudice and miſtake, and have dorie 
it juſtice by their arguments. It concerns every 
perſon who wiſhes well to truth and peace to 
Join his aid in the ſame important taſk, and to 
endeavour to ſhew that our Church in this par- 
ticular has preſerved the principles, not only of 
the ſame orthodoxy, but of the ſame moderation 
and charity, that have ſo e diſtin nn 
her other proceedings. | 


Of the Trinitarian Doctrine, which it ſo di- 
rectly aſſerts, I have attempted already to prove 
the propriety ; and the other points in this creed 
there 1s no occaſion to diſcuſs, as they are com- 
mon to it with others. The great queſtions with 
| which, I conceive, we are concerned, are the 
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propriety of impoſing ſo minute an Expoſition | 


of the moſt abſtracted doctrine of Religion upon 


the minds of the believers, and the juſtneſs of 


its aſſertion that whoever does not believe the 


tenet of a Trinity in Unity, and the Scriptural 


Doctrine of the Incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, is 
loſt to the Hope of everlaſting life.* 


Now, in general, previouſly to the diſcuſſion 
of other queſtions of this kind, it would not ap- 
pear immaterial to remark a difference that cer- 


tainly exiſts between the expreſſion of a perſon's 


ſentiments on any publick buſineſs by himſelf, 


and his conſent to the adoption of that of ano 


ther. In the firſt caſe it would be ſaid that 
every part ought. to be an accurate repreſenta- 
tion of the whole of his own ideas. Whereas in 
the other there might be reaſons why a certain 
latitude of indulgence ſhouid be permitted. Every 
perſon converſant in publick tranſactions, knows 
that ſuch accommodation is through the imper- 
fection of humanity requiſite to their accom- 
pliſhment, as this is to the good of ſociety. Even 
farther : in the caſe of Confeſſions that had been 


* 'This aſſertion is plainly not extended to the expoſitions ac- 
companying theſe two Articles of Faith, which are in fact only 
arguments or proofs adduced from Scxipture, and are to be in- 
cluded in Parentheles; viz. from the words in the 5th verſe to 
the clauſe, He therefore that will be ſaved, &c.” And again 
from the words © God of the ſubſtance &c.“ to the words God 
1 and man is one Chrift;”” inclufively. 
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drawn up by any Church for itſelf, if they 
were of great antiquity, an immaterial variation of 
ſentiment, and, much more, an inaccuracy of 
- expreflion, might happen to be more than 
counterbalanced by many circumſtantial reaſons 
that called for its reception or continuation. But 
when, as in the caſe of the Athanaſian Creed, 
the queſtion reſpects an excellent compoſition, 
for ages eſtabliſhed by public authority in the 


Catholick Church, framed againft a moſt im- 


portant hereſy, wherein to make any innovation 
would prepare matter for freſh controverſies; in 
ſuch a caſe it ſeems to be within the apprehen- 
ſion of every man, that ſhght improprieties, 
could ſuch have been diſcovered, which did not 

interfere with the end deſigned by it, ought not 
to debar men from the advantage to be derived 
from its authority and merit. To confirm this 
aſſertion we may obſerve, that after this manner 
men of the greateſt wiſdom act in the | moſt 
important affairs of this world. Where in mat- 
ters of Right and Property immemorial cuſtom 
and continual deciſions have inured to eſtabliſh 
any particular kind of poſſeſſion, it would not 
be allowed on account of any ſlight or apparent 
impropriety to fet it aſide, leſt the ſyſtem of law 
ſhould be diſarranged, and the confidence and 
peace of ſociety be * 


is 
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This argument, however, is not wanted; 
ſince we do aſſert, with a perfect, and unaffected 
confidence, that this Creed fully appears to be 
framed in every reſpect according to truth 
and prudence; and invite every ſincere member 
of our communion to weigh the juſtification to 
which its miniſters aſſert its claim, and the 
detection of that miſtake and prejudice which 
have biaſſed men to eſteem it immoderate and 
uncharitable. And, ſurely, it muſt be the 
deſire of all good men, that what the Church 
has received may be found worthy of approba- 
tion, and their wiſh, to guard jealouſy againſt 
the ſhallow deceits, which the paſſions of 
our nature offer to impoſe upon us, through 
popular miſapprehenſion, artifices of intereſted 
men, or our own too flight and haſty con- 
ſideration. 


In examining the firſt objection, reſpecting 
the Expoſition contained, we perſuade ourſelves 
that if it be true, which needs not to be proved, 
that the Creed in reſpect to this account of the 
Trinitarian Doctrine is only ſomewhat leſs requi- 
ſite than at firſt, and is ſtill neceſſary, this 
objection is in a train to be ſoon removed; for it 
is reduced to the queſtion, whether the neceſſi- 
ties of the Church could make the adoption of 
ſuch an expoſition proper, And in ſuch a 

" TR? queſtion, 
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queſtion, if the arguments on each ſide could 
even be ſo equal, as to leave a doubt whether 
ſuch a particular illuſtration of the articles of 
Faith were proper or not, the authority of the 
Church, the preſcriptive title which this Con- 
feſſion has to our regard, and the cauſe of peace 
and union ought to intercede that it may be 
readily and chearfully acquieſced in. But ſurely 
the queſtion appears to be decided on a view of 
the cauſe for which the whole Creed was drawn 
up, namely, the hereſies, particularly the Arian, 
that corrupted the Faith impoſed by Revelation, 
and diſturbed the quiet of the world. The 
ſuppreſſion of ſuch evils is ſurely: ſufficient to 
juſtify an addition to the ſimplicity of more 
ancient forms of confeſſion. It 1s needleſs to 
expatiate on the extent and fatal tendency of ſuch 
calamities, which hiſtory alone' can repreſent, 
by a copious narrative of every evil to Religion 
and Virtue, or to civil happineſs, that error, 
diſcord, and violence; can ever bring together on 
the theatre of the world. Now the conſtitution 
of every defence muſt be adapted to the nature 
and circumſtances of the aſſault. While the 
enemies of the Goſpel were thoſe without its 
fold, who denied its claim to all reception, its 
authority was to be aſſerted from its Prophecies, 
Miracles, and its influence on the demeanor of 
its followers. Afterwards, when Churches were 
| eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed, and its enemies became more and 
more thoſe of its own | houſehold, an injunction 
was laid on its teachers to hold faſt the form of 
ſound words, to attend carefully to the per- 
fectneſs of their doctrine. St. John's Goſpel was 
alſo then laſtly written in refutation of thoſe who 
raiſed ill grounded fables on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as well as to enforce and explain that 
point more fully and minutely than it had before 
been done. Thus the matter naturally pro- 
ceeded, till the form of ſound words was, per- 
haps gradually as new heretical opinions aroſe, 
determined in the form which is called the 
Apoitle's Creed.* This then, it will be re- 
membered, is far more extenſive than the pri- 
mary form of confeſſion required of thoſe who 
were admitted to baptiſm by the Apoſtles. The 
ſame proceſs is ſaid to have happened afterwards 
in the conſtruction of the Nicene Creed, which 
was firſt framed, and then enlarged on account 
of particular hereſies. T And laſtly this, com- 
monly called the Creed of Athanaſius, as our 
Liturgy cautiouſly deſcribes it, was compoſed: 
againſt the many errors that then divided the 
Church. Thus, . according to this ſhort and 
plain relation, the neceſſity of the caſe, and the 


* Moſheim Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. P. 116, 117. 
+ Wheatley on the Liturgy. P. 251. 
L 4 example 
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example of the primitive Church, warrant the 
procedure. 


- =The reply will probably be, firſt, that theſe 

hereſies did not require ſo diffuſe a paraphraſe to 
be impoſed as a creed on all Chriſtians; and if 
ſo, it is burthenſome, and therefore unwarrant- 
able.* In anſwer, it may be obſerved that the 
reply is far from being founded in truth, The 
expoſition is ſtill fimple and conciſe, mentioning 
only ſuch points as either guard us immediately 
againſt the hereſy of believing three Gods, or 
denying the Divinity of the ſecond and third 
Perſons, or againſt ſuch tenets as would unavoid- 
ably and directly lead to that hereſy, and are 
palpably inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian F 4 wh 
on this article. 


Secondly, to the prevalent objection, that an 
aſſent is required from the unlearned Chriſtian to 
explanations and terms which he cannot under- 
ſtand, the anſwer, as I preſume, again ſhould be, 
that it is unfounded in fact. The myſtery of 


* See note, page 13. 


+ It is become neceſſary to remark that this Creed, which is 
ſimply a repreſentation of the Scripture Doctrine, is far from 
attempting a poſitive explanation of myſterious truths, for it 
guards againſt ſuch an attempt, and rather tells us what we are 
vor to ſuppoſe. It is in fact, as we might expect from the end it 
was framed to anſwer, negative, and in contradiction of thoſe 
errors which had prevailed. 5 

the 
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the Trinity is indeed unintelligible ; ; but it is 
equally fo to all, both learned and unlearned, 

But the explanations and diſtinctions which this 
Creed lays before us, are, like the Revelation of 
Scripture on which they are founded, eaſily in- 
telligible, and to all, for they are eafily to be 
explained by thoſe, whoſe office it is to explain 
the articles of Faith, to the moſt unlettered 
minds. But this objection would be idle even 
if the fact were otherwiſe. And if, for want of 
this proper explanation, there are thoſe who re- 
main ſtrangers to the terms therein uſed, I pre- 
ſume to aſſert that this Creed may ſtill, without 
any abſurdity or any harm, be retained in the 
Liturgy. It is plainly neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
according to what has been hitherto advanced on 
this ſubject, that our Church adopts it for the 
uſe of thoſe who may be miſled by the errors 
which it refutes, and as far as they may be miſ- 
led. It thetefore cannot be conceived in theſe 
parts to concern at all the uninformed Believer, 


who has no more to do than to acquieſce in their 


being recited for the benefit of that part in each 
congregation who are intereſted in it. And 
this, in the preſent inquiſitive and ſceptical 


age, is far from * g an Wann ve” in 


many. 


Agreeably 


a 
| 
| 
| 
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Agreeably to the ſeveral conſiderations now 
brought forward, it is laſtly to be obſerved, that 
this Creed, as we know, is not made a part of 
the ordinary ſervice of the Church, or put on 
the ſame footing with the Nicene, as neither is 
this with the Apoſtle's Creed. At the ſame 
time it was, and, we are perſuaded, with the 
ſtricteſt propriety, thought fit that it ſhould be 
kept alive in the memory and reflection of 
Chriſtians; and for this purpoſe, and none 
could be better, that it ſhould be from time to 
time recited in the Church on ſtated days, ſome 
few of which were choſen on the ſcore of pecu- 
liar propriety, and the reſt in order to preſerve al 
regularity i in its return, 


And as this cenſure on the Creed may be ſhewn 
to be weak and ill-founded, ſo may the ſecond. 
on the Uncharitableneſs of its Denunciations. 
For, to treat it ſhortly, it is, firſt, to be well 
attended to by thoſe who are alarmed on this 
account, that the Clauſes-do not regard and are 
not underſtood to apply to thoſe perſons, who 
miſled by other men, or by any means conſiſtent. 
with fincerity and diligence, are blind to the 

true perception of the Catholick Faith. And 
therefore, none but the ſincere and diligent 
having 
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having on any account a claim to the benefits of 
the Goſpel Covenant, on this view of the matter, 
the objection may be deemed invalid. | 


It is alſo to be remembered that the clauſes 
are neceſſarily and properly applicable only to 
the poſitions, ** that the Trinity in Unity is to 
be worſhipped,” and that « the Incarnation of 
« our Lord” is to be believed, and both agree- 
ably to the doctrine of Scripture concerning 
them: I fay, of Scripture: for it is ſcarcely 
needful to obſerve that the ſentence is not de- 
nounced, as if the fin conſiſted in erring againſt 
the Catholick Faith becauſe it is the Faith of 
the Church, but becauſe it is the Faith impoſed 
by the word of God. 'The proper and true 
vindication of the Creed therefore appears to be 
the fact, that it is directed ſolely againſt thoſe 
who from a criminal careleſſneſs, or worſe cauſe, 
refuſe or pervert the doctrines of the Goſpel. 
And who can pronounce a church to be uncha- 


ritable, becauſe ſhe warns her members that ſuch 


people are condemned by the ſentence of God ? 
Who that does throw ſuch a blame is clear, I 
do not ſay of uncharitableneſs, but of a groſs 
miſapprehenſion of the Divine Will? need he be 
reminded of the neceſſity unto falvation of be- 
lieving whatever is revealed? or muſt he be 


referred to ſuch denunciations in Scriptures as 


that 
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that of our Lord in the Apocalypſe, I teſtify 
« unto every man that heareth the words of the 
«« prophecy of this book, If any man ſhall add 
- < unto theſe things, God ſhall add unto him the 
« plagues that are written in this book: and if 
* any man ſhall take away from the words of 
* the book of this prophecy, God ſhall take 
te away his part out of the book of life, and out 
* of the Holy City, and from the things that 
* are written in this book ?''* One cannot 
but ſuppoſe that men who think themſelves at 
liberty to believe as they will, or thoſe who are 
_. perſuaded that it is an indifferent or immaterial 
thing whether they receive ſome articles of faith 
or no, have forgotten that our duty to the 
Almighty God is the firſt and great concern of 
our being; that he has a right to be believed ; 
and that not to attach our hearts and minds to 
what he has been pleaſed to communicate, is a 
ſlight of him, or a rebellion againſt him. Here- 
in lieth the ſinfulneſs, a moral depravity of heart, 
of which our Creed warns us to beware. And 
is there any one that has read the Scripture, who 
can fay that any fin unrepented leads not unto 
eternal death ? Or, will the moſt high God, who 
for the violation of a merely politive mind, 


* Deut. iv. Been li. 32. Prov. xxx. 5, 6. The reaſon 
aſſigned for the neceſſity of this entire obedience is a reſignation 
of their will to that of God. See the firſt of theſe paſſages. 


ted 
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exiled mankind from Paradiſe and the Tree of 
Life, who alſo has ſince conducted through its 


the Eternal Son, by a ſtupendous inſtance of 
mercy, aſſumed the form of his own creatures, 
and under that ſuffered the utmoſt ignominy and 
miſery of which it was capable, and concluded 
all by a death on the croſs in order to fave us by 
the faith he taught; I ſay, will the Moſt High 


excuſe thoſe, for of ſuch be it remembered we 


are ſpeaking, who treat with careleſſneſs, or 
handle with perverſeneſs, any thing which He 
hath thought fit to teach us concerning Himſelf? 
Surely not. The Grace and Truth which are 
in theſe laſt days brought to light are ſo far from 
excuſing any the leaſt defect in our diſpoſition 
towards God, that nothing but the utmoſt ſin- 


cerity and care will now be accepted, or able 


through the merits of Chriſt to fave us from the 
wrath to come. Religion is now arrived at its 
greateſt ſtrictneſs, in the duties towards God and 
Man exacting the greateſt perfectneſs. In the 
latter the Evangelical Sermon on the Mount 
informs that the mere evil diſpoſition of the heart 
is able to bring man into the danger of Hell 
% Fire.” And the mercy of God, if it does not 
lead us unto ſuch perfect repentance, will only 
deliver us over to the more terrible execution of 
his juſtice. That this is the conſtant tenor of 
HE | the 


| ſeveral ſtages the economy of Redemption, till 


| 
| 
| 
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the Holy Writings, I believe none will deny. 
Let them conſider whether it be ſafe to reſt their 
perſuaſion on any other authority. 


In fine, if to this view of the queſtion we add 
the infinite injury done by theſe men to others, 
through the bad example which they ſet, and 
the diviſions which they cauſe in the Church of 
Chriſt, and alſo the importance of the points 
themſelves to the Chriſtian Religion, it appears, 
I think, on the whole plainly and unqueſtion- 
ably, that the Athanaſian Creed, far from being 
uncharitable, is ſtrictly right, and coincident 
with the language and temper of Divine Reve- 
lation. 


I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations with a 
remark that ſuggeſts itſelf in conſequence. of the 
ſurvey hitherto taken of Chriſtianity, and the 
Profeſſion of its doctrines adopted in this country. 

If it be true that all theſe, as far as they concern 
every man to know them, are ſtill plain and eaſy 
of perception, few in number, and conſiſtent 
with each other, it follows that there is no 
reaſon againſt an early Education in religious 
opinions on account of guarding againſt preju- 
dice. This might be worth confidering in deep, 


intricate, and extenſive ſciences ; but is out of 


the 
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the queſtion, where the miſtake of every honeſt 
mind may eaſily without delay be ſhewn and 
corrected by the frequent expreſs declarations, 
and conſtant tenor and analogy of the Holy 
Writings. At the ſame time, if the end of ſuch 
opinions be to produce thoſe habits of temper and 
conduct which form the good man, no one who 
knows the leaſt of human nature, does not ſee 
the neceſſity of implanting them from the firſt, 
leſt a corrupted ſoil bring forth its own fruits. 
It is indeed ſtrange that any man ſhould have 
gone ſo wide of all that nature, reaſon, and ex- 
perience teach on the ſubject of education, as to 
declare againſt the propriety of ſuch a meaſure. 
And this leads to another ſubject, concerning 
which but little needs to be argued. Conſidered 
as a ſafeguard and auxiliary to this education, I 
preſume that Infant-Baptiſm, eſpecially as ſo- 
lemnized in the Church of England, is deſerved- 
ly held in high veneration. When we take into 
the account the rite of Confirmation which is 
ordained to follow it, if there be nothing in the 
Goſpel which plainly orders the Sacrament 
to be celebrated at any other time of life, it ſeems _ 
quite ſufficient to juſtify the appointment. But 

the plain. fact ſurely is, that it is exactly con- 
formed to the authority of the Scriptures, being 
the ' preciſe counterpart and ſubſtitute of the 
| Sacrament of Circumciſion, which, we know, 
| was 
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was by God's own ordinance. obſerved on the 
eighth day. 'This muſt be evident to thoſe who 
compare the nature and end of both inſtitutions ; 
who will ſee that if any thing can be ſaid againſt 

the obſervance of Infant-Baptiſm, it muſt apply 
equally againſt that of Infant-Circumciſion. 
Both are outward ſigns of entering into a Cove- 
nant, the actual embracing and obſerving of 

which belong rather to maturer years, which is 
conditional, and therefore becomes void as to 
the acceptance of the initiated perſons by God, 
if their hearts and conduct are not to the end of 
their days upright before him. This coinci- 
dence of the inſtitutions, and of their obſervance, 
is alſo ſuch as might be expected from the 
relation between the Law and the Goſpel, 
the Type and Anti- type in the Divine Oecono- 
my, whence the - poſitive ordinances of one 
were framed to ſhadow- out thoſe of the 
other. It is thus farther confirmed by, and 
in its turn eſtabliſhes the perfect reſemblance 
between the other Chriſtian Sacrament and 
the Jewiſh Feaſts on Sacrifice, particularly that 
of the Paſſover. This laſt was in commemo- 
ration of that ſaving Blood of the Lamb which 
exempted them alone from the hand of the 
deſtroying angel, and was an ordinance ap- 


pointed for ever with the ſame power of 


preſerving from his hand in future thoſe who 
beet 


* 
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kept it. The other was expreſsly. inſtituted 
in the room of this and the other facrificial 
ordinances, and is ſignificative of the ſacrifice 
of the real Lamb of God without ſpot, that 
was offered on the croſs, and conveys to the 
faithful partaker of it the efficacy of that 
Blood, which was ſhed to ſave mankind 
from the eternal deſtruction that awaits thoſe 
who neglect or refuſe the covenanted mercies 
of God. 
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1 Co R. XI. 19. 


For or there muſt be alſo hired among 
Jou. 


Otwithſtanding the concluſion to which a 
review of the Doctrines and Eſtabliſhment 

of our Church ought to lead us, that they may 
be juſtified to the apprehenſion of all, even 
unlearned men, a queſtion is aſked, on which 
a great ſtreſs is commonly laid, Whence is it 
then that ſo many people are of a en 


opinion? 


I anſwer firſt, with confidence, for I ſpeak 
under the authority of St. Paul, as well as on 
the teſtimony of general experience, that oppo- 
fition to received ſentiments, however plauſibly 


„Matth. xviii. 7. Mark ix. 49, 50. See alſo Luke xii. 49; 51. 
M 2 and 
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and vehemently it be carried on, and embraced 
by numbers, is never in itſelf ſufficient proof that 
they deſerve to be ſuſpected by reaſonable and 
honeſt men. For if it were, the Apoſtle's own 
conſtitution of the Corinthian Church would 
have been juſtly concluded liable to cenſure, as 
alſo that of others which he and the reſt of the 
Apoſtles eſtabliſhed ; whoſe writings abound 
with intimations of the doctrines and factions 
againſt which they had to contend, From this 
firſt epiſtle which St. Paul addreſſed to the 
Corinthians, we learn that contentions had al- 
ready ariſen among the members of that Church, * 
who were incited by ſome to leſſen or reject the 
authority of the Apoſtle. This he mentions in 
the firſt place, and afterwards notices another in- 
Nance of their untractableneſs; When ye 
«© come together in the Church, I hear that 
« there be Diviſions among you; and I partly 
* believe it;: adding, for there muſt be alſo 
« Hereſies among you.” There was indeed a 
conſiderable one at that time, namely, a denial 
of the reſurrection of the body, which he there- 
fore combats towards the concluſion of the 
Epiſtle, This was followed in the Chriſtian 
Church by many others: and, after the Apoſtolic 
times, the hiſtory of Chriſtianity is unhappily 
filled with little elſe than the account of opinions 


1 Cor. xiv, 26, f xv. 12. See 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. 


inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, the plain tenor 
of the Scriptures, and with one another, main- 
tained by all degrees and kinds of perſons, which 
have diſturbed the Faith and peace of man- 
kind. 2 5 


If this be the caſe, there is no neceſſity that 
the queſtion which has been put, ſhould in the 
leaſt perplex us, or create any ſuſpicion of the 
lawfulneſs of our national eſtabliſhment. It will 
perhaps conduce to confirm us againſt ſuch an 
apprehenſion, if we conſider more particularly 
the reaſoning implied in the aſſertion of my text. 
It is forcible and plain. 


The Apoſtle had been informed, and it ſhould 
ſeem on good authority, of ſome diviſions in his 
Church of Corinth; and yet he profeſſes to reſt 
his chief aſſurance that they did exiſt, on ſome 
internal cauſe why they would take place, a 
cauſe ſo ſtrong that it amounted to a Neceſſity; 

and this not only of their exiſtence, but farther 
alſo of the exiſtence of Hereſies among them. 
For the principles and ſeeds of theſe calamities 
were implanted in the nature of men and things, 
and muſt therefore in time produce their proper 
effects. To this is alſo ſubjoined a concomitant 


reaſon, after the manner not unuſual in Holy 
| M 3 Scripture, 
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Scripture,* That they which are approved 
4 ys a be manifeſt Among you. 


What this Neceſlity is, and in what particu- 
lara it chiefly conſiſts, it is highly intereſting to 
conſider ; as it will alſo, by bringing into view 
the dangers that are, as it-were, within and all 
around us, incite us to a caution againſt the 
inares to which, together with all other com- 
munities, we muſt ourſelves likewiſe be ex- 


poſed. + 


In the firft claſs of theſe neceſſary cauſes of 
error, and above all the reſt to which the autho- 
rity of St. Paul engages our attention, is the 
narrowneſs of our intellectual capacity; by rea- 
ſon of which, thoſe who are not aware of it, 
are certain of falling into miſtake in all reſearches 
that are above the ſphere of men. How this is 
a great immediate cauſe of error in Theology, 


bas been already repreſented, +} and therefore 


* Luke ii. 35. Plath. x. 34, &c. 


+ 151 may be proper to advertiſe the reader that my omiſſion in 
this argument of the temptation of Evil Spirits among the cauſes 
of Hereſy, by no means proceeds from any diſbelief or doubt of 
their agency. I think no point more clearly revealed in Scrip- 
ture, r this; that as the Holy Spirit does in ſome manner in- 
fluence the human mind to good purpoſes, ſo the great enemy in 
like manner influences it to bad. Matth. xiii. 39. Joh. viii. 44. 


. page 86, and at the end. ; 
| e needs 
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needs not be enlarged on. It has been, I truſt, 
ſhewn that ſuch topics are the proper objects of 
Faith, rather than diſcuſſion, and that the chief 
concern of our Reaſon is to examine the Evidence 
on which they claim to have been revealed from 
Ge.” 


Secondly, under the head of ſuch ſubjects as 
are within the reach of human abilities, it is 
obvious that there are many circumſtances, which 
when they are incurred, will neceſſarily occafion 
men to miſs of the attainment of truth. The 
world is full of the errors that have been com- 
mitted on all ſubjects at all times through their 
influence. Thus then Religion is alſo by the 
fame means oppoſed or perverted. A defect of 
natural abilities incident to ſome perſons ſubjects 
them in a deep and critical enquiry on many 
points, to a falſe concluſion, even where 
they are indubitably plain to a man of ſuperior 
ſagacity. This misfortune, which includes alſo 
ſuch as labour under any kind of infirmity m_ 
affects the vigour and acuteneſs of the mind, it 
is to be obſerved, comprehends no ſmall part * 
mankind. Weak and diſtempered perſons uſu- 
ally err in all difficult matters that intereſt them, 
and are apt to be overcome by any ſpecious ob- 
jection or plauſible argument that applies to their 
conſcience, their feelings, or their prejudices. 
T a have not that perfect, that ready uſe of 

„ - their 
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their faculties, or that ſteadineſs of mind, which 
might ſupport them againſt theſe dangers, and 
the aſſaults of thoſe who aim to deceive; in 
ſome degree partaking of the condition of ſuch 
as attempt matters beyond the power of all 
men. | 


Similar to this is the ſituation of a ſtill more 
numerous claſs, who poſſeſt of moderate or 
eminent genius, err becauſe they inſtitute their 
reſearches into ſubjects, for the diſcuſſion of 
which they are not duly prepared. For every 
art and ſcience, at leaſt thoſe of the higher claſs, 
demand ſome previous attainments, ſome ac- 
quired ability in ſuch as hope to poſſeſs a 
thorough and ſound knowledge, Theology, 
Including the ſcience of Ethics, muſt ſurely 
therefore not be approached without ſuitable 
preparation by him who hopes to become a 
competent profeſſor of its doctrines. He cj . 
be ſufficiently inſtructed in queſtions relating t 
the authenticity of its records, the — 
with which it is connected, the hiſtory of events 
' which preceded and have accompanied it to his 
own time: he muſt have qualified himſelf to 
diſtinguiſh the nice boundaries of truth and 
falſchood, of virtue and vice, to detect the ſoph- 
iſtry of ſubtile reaſoning, to reconcile the ſeem- 
ing contradictions, and combine the ſeveral 


-__ of an irregular and moſt extenſive hiſtory of 
| facts, 
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facts, and a deſultory ſyſtem of doctrines. Who 
is not poſſeſſed of theſe acquirements, can evi- 
dently neither know the ground on which any 
controverted queſtion in Theology ſtands, or the 
method in which it is to be argued, nor form a 
clear definite concluſion on any caſuiſtical point, 
nor unravel the deception which an indiſtinct or 
ill conducted argument weaves to enſnare the 
mind, | 


Is it therefore, 10 condi this topic, any 
wonder, or is it of any importance to us, that 
miſtakes are made in ſome points by the natu- 
rally weak or profeſſionally unlearned objector ? 
Is it not commonly obvious that in the other 
theories which concern human life, ſuch per- 
| ſons perpetually commit errors, and require 
conſtant correction of them at the hands of the 
able profeſſors of ſuch ſciences? Do not the 
popular opinions held by theſe numerous here- 
tics, as it were, aim their ineffectual blow even 
againſt the general authority and reputation of 
the profeſſions themſelves, as practiſed in their 
own time? If fo, and the arts of Polity, of 
Law, and of Medicine, felt by all to be neceſ- 
ſary, and univerſally by candid and intelligent 
men acknowledged to be, in general, ſkilfully 
adminiſtered, are thus liable to oppoſition and 
cavil, there is no reaſon that a ſyſtem of Reli- 
gion and a religious Eſtabliſhment ſhould be ex- 

| empted 
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empted from the ſame treatment among the 
infirm and unlearned. Indeed it will appear 
that Religion with its Eſtabliſhments muſt al- 


ways be a topic of more numerous and violent 


objections than any others, and yet may, like 
thoſe others, be at the ſame time far removed 
from any juſt reaſon od * jection or abuſe. 


In the remaining claſh of thoſe vhs are e Hkaly 
to become enemies to the true apprehenfion of 
religious matters, as well as of any other ſyſtem 
of knowledge, I place all ſuch, as poſſeſſed of 
natural abilities and ſufficient attainments, yet 
miſs of the end aimed at through ſome niiſcon- 
duct of their own. This might be difplayed in 
many inſtances which have been prejudicial to 
the literary purſuits of mankind. Among the 
principal may be named, a want of Reſolution to 
encounter the difficulties that oppoſe them with 
the force of painful inveſtigation ; a want of 
Method in the proſecution of their reſearches, 
which diſtracts and entangles the mind, diſabling 
it from a rightful proceſs to a juſt and accurate 
concluſion ; of a patient Perſeverance in following 
the path of ſuch inveſtigation through all -its 
arduous and intricate labyrinths to the end ; of 
a diſpoſition to pay that Deference to the wiſ- 
dom and integrity of others which is reſpectively 
due to them; of equal Firmneſs and Moderation, 


and therefore, laſtly, a want of that great quali- 
8 fication 
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fication without which all the advantages that 
can be named are utterly of no avail, an Indif- 
ference to the complexion of that diſcovery to 
which theſe inquiries lead, a ſincere purſuit not 
of victory but of truth, at leaſt a honeſt prepa - 
ration of heart to acknowledge and embrace the 
concluſion in which the pains thus employed 
ſhall happen to terminate. 


This Review of inabilities and defects, which 
is preſumed to be juſt, leads to remark a diviſion 
of deluded men into two claſſes, between which 
it concerns us much to make a great difference ; 
I mean, into ſuch as derive their errors from the 
miſtake of the Underſtanding only, and thoſe 
who owe them to the corruptneſs of their Heart. 
The firſt, as we are men, whoſe character is 
weakneſs, challenge our pity, our regard, and 
even our reſpect. They are often among the 
ſincereſt and beſt of men; and their opinions 
often ariſe out of their reverence to God or bene- 
volence to man. To theſe Hereſy does not be- 
long in the malignity of the term, or rather is 
not, in the common acceptation, at all applica- 

ble. They never proceed to range themſelves 
under her ſtandard; or ſoon quit the field to 
thoſe unto whom the Scriptures aſſign it. Fo 
it is to be remarked, that their conduct ever 
entitles 
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entitles them to ſuch a diſtinction. As humble 
members of a community, they are not forward 
to inſiſt on the certainty of their own opinions, 
but pay a juſt reſpect to the wiſdom of an eſta- 
bliſhed majority: as candid, they are difpoſed 
to acknowledge the general integrity of it: as 
peaceable, they do not place themſelves at the 
head of a faction, or plunge into open party, or 
withdraw themſelves farther than their ſenti- 
ments ſtrictly oblige. And, what is of the 
higheſt importance to themſelves and the Church, 
they are by theſe circumſtances, the peculiar ad- 
vantage of a throughly good man, almoſt cer- 
tain, ſooner or later, through the information of 
others or maturer conſideration, of recovering 
that truth from which they had unintentionally 
departed.* If this be undeniable, it follows that 
thoſe only remain under the defcription of Here- 
ticks, who owe their opinions or the mainte- 
nance of them to the great cauſe mentioned in 
the ſecond place, the influence of a corrupted 
heart; not to the Difficulty in the ſubjects of 
Theology, nor to any Incompetency in the low- 
eſt enquirer, as far as he is materially concerned, 
but to a perverſe and obſtinate Oppoſition againſt 
that truth which he may diſcover, and which 


lies open before his eyes. “ 
"tt 


See page 46. 
+ Tit ni. 10, 11. I ſay, perverſe and obſtinate: for certainly 


alſo, as we are men, the utmoſt compaſſion and tendernels i is due 
even 
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In order to ſpeak at all briefly on a ſubject 
which ſhould take in every faulty paſſion and 
tendency of the human heart, it is perhaps re- 
quifite to adopt the uſual diſtribution of them 
under the three great heads of Ambition, Ava- 
rice, and love of Pleaſure ; under which, though 
many particulars will not be ſeverally treated, 
yet by reaſon of their analogy they will not 
have been entirely omitted, and may: eaſily W 
3 | 


Let us this conſider Ambition, and, princi- 
pally, the deſire of being thought by others ſu- 
perior to them and the reſt of the world in 
knowledge, I mean, as far as it may be held to 
be vicious. In the firſt place, we ſhall remem- 
ber, that it was originally an effectual bar 
. againſt the admiſſion of a revealed Religion. 
Humility is eſſentially neceſſary to this, as we 
learn by our Saviour's addreſs to the Jews, 
« How * can ye believe who receive honour one 
« of another, and ſeck not the honour that com- 
« eth from God only?“ Such men could believe 
neither Moſes nor Chriſt, Or, if this diſpoſi- 


even to wickedneſs in its Grſt degrees, and as long as it is free 
from obſtinacy. Hence a firſt and ſecond admonition is enjoined 
in this text of St. Paul's charge to Titus ; and hence St. Jude 
direRs us us to make a W 10 ver. 22, between one man 
and another. 


Joh. v. 44. compared with vii. 48, 49. f Joh. v. 45,—47- 
| tion 
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tion of mind be in any ſo far ſubordinate to rea- 
ſon, as to admit the authenticity and obligation 
of the Scriptures; yet in forming a judgment of 
their meaning, or of the duties which they pre- 
ſeribe to God and man, and the application of 
their authority to any religious Eſtabliſhment, 
what groſs errors muſt it ſtill neceſſarily pro- 
duce? Can the haughtineſs of its ſpirit bear 
that any or due limits ſhould be aſſigned to 
its deciſions, through a ſuppoſition of natural 
Inability or want of ſufficient Learning? Will it 
brook the confinement of Method, or wait for 
the flow effect of laborious and patient Re- 
ſearches ? Is it prepared to acquieſce i in a hum- 
ble mean opinion of man's nature, in Meekneſs 
and Lowlineſs to others, in a Subordination to 
the dictates of human appointment, though 
declared in Scripture to be the will of God ? and 
laſtly, is it able to avail itſelf of the Inſtruction, 
and ſubmit itſelf to the Corrections which the 
ſuperior information of other men, at leaſt in 
ſome points, renders neceſſary to all? 


Again; who knows the temper of Were 
chat can imagine it ſuited to the diſcovery of 
truth, ef] pecially that truth which the Goſpel 
affords? Is it likely to be indifferent to the 
Nature of thoſe propoſitions which may be the 
reſult of a ſtudious and fincere reſearch? Is it 


capable of that Faith in the Integrity and Ability 
of 
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of others without whoſe teſtimony knowledge is 
not to be attained? Can it therefore rightly 
receive the declarations and expoſitions of the 
teachers of Chriſtianity; or, we may aſk, even 
the evidences of the Chriſtian diſpenſation; and 
duly apprehend the value of that diſtant Prize to 
which the Goſpel directs our view ? For this 
temper alſo, we know, was formerly. a wretched 
hindrance to the reception of the Goſpel.* 
Little can we expect that Charity regarding 
worldly poſſeſſions, and that indifference in all 
temporal concerns which Chriſtianity teaches; 
or that ſuch ſhould be ſucceſsful in defining the 
relative duties of men to each other. Much leſs 
can we look for that deference to a preſcribed 
ſyſtem of Government and eſtabliſhed Order of 
men, which muſt be founded on the liberal and 

large plan of public good. Perſons of ſuch a 
ſpirit are more likely, in St. Peter's words, to 
«+. forſake the right way, and to go aſtray, fol- 
« lowing the way of Balaam, who loved the 
« wages of unrighteouſneſs,” + and „ with 
“ feigned words to make merchandize” I of 


But ſtill more impoſſible is it that the Lovers 


of Pleaſure ſhould be the ſucceſsful diſciples of 
+ wiſdom. The ſpirits of men thus diſpoſed are 


170 Mark x. 2, 4. | + 2 Pet. ii. 15. 1 2 Pet. ii. 3. 
the 
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the leaſt of all fitted for the Conſtraint of that 
methodical purſuit which alone leads to ſucceſs, 
and for the Reſolution and Patience which alone 


enſure it. At a wider diſtance are they from a 


capability of acceding to that doctrine which 
teaches, as the Scriptures expreſs it, a ſubordi- 
nation of the fleſh to the ſpirit ; and condemns 
as wrong and irrational thoſe deſires which war 
againſt the mind, which prevail over it, not only 
by weakening its vigour, diſarming it powers, 
and putting them to the rout, but, at length, 
by leading its very wiſhes and apprehenſions 
captive to their ſway. It is not conceivable that 
a mind poſſeſſed by a habit of Indolence, Levity 
or voluptuouſneſs, ſhould rife to ſentiments very 
far above the level of the beaſts that periſh, or 
apprehend the nature and extent of Chriſtian 
Moderation and Purity, of a preſent and future 
Intercourſe with God ; nor laſtly, can it allow 
the propriety, or judge rightly of the meaſure, of 
thoſe poſitive reſtrictions which Divine and hu- 
man laws have impoſed. No; in theſe and 
other ſuch inſtances, it is moſt of all impoſſible 
that truth ſhould be the portion of thoſe who 

are * lovers of Pleaſure more than m_ of 
vs God, N 


| Theſe are ſome of the reaſons why immoral 
perſons are ** of religious knowledge, at 


the 
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the ſame time that they may profeſs to have 
ſtudied ſuch matters. It may be obſerved that 
theſe unhappy people are in Scripture all in- 
cluded under the denomination of Carnal Men, 
inaſmuch as they are all equally ſeduced by a 
ſenſual purſuit after earthly objects, which their 
reaſon yet daily proves to be unworthy of their 
care. On this account, - as being led by one 
general principle, they partake variouſly in dif- 
ferent kinds and degrees of each others charac- 
ter; and though, on the other hand, as indi- 
vidual votaries of vice, by diſtinct combinations 
of habit, temper, and circumſtances, they vary al- 
moſt infinitely from each other, yet they are juſtly 
comprehended in this great diviſion in oppoſition 
to the reaſonable, or, as under the Goſpel-State 
they are eminently entitled to be called, the 
Spiritual part of mankind. Thus for inſtance, 
the epiſtle of St. Jude deſcribes them, after 
having ſpecified the ſeveral crimes to which 
ambition, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs excite, 
« 'Theſe are murmurers, complainers, walking 
« after their own luſts, and their mouth ſpeak- 
ing great ſwelling words, having men's perſons 
« in admiration becauſe of advantage. But, 
ce beloved, remember ye the words which were 
„ ſpoken before of the Apoſtles of our Lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt, how that they had told you 
there ſhould be mockers in the laſt time, who 


* ſhould walk after their own ungodly luſts. 
N «« Theſe 
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« Theſe be they who ſeparate themſelves, ſen- 
« ſual, having not the Spirit. And thus alſo 
in other places the facred writers charge all 


faction and Hereſy to the ſame principle: Ye 


% are carnal,” fays St. Paul to the Corinthians; 
«© for whereas. there is among you envying, and 
« ſtrife, and diviſions, are ye not carnal ?”* ſo 
laſtly, in his epiſtle to the Galatians, among the 
works of the fleſh * Hereſies are expreſsly 


To theſe arguments and attthorities ſhewing 
that Moral Prejudice is the true cauſe of Hereſy, 
I mean of Herefy as it is repreſented in Scrip- 
ture, * concerning which I hope to be always 
underſtood ta ſpeak, properly ſucceeds the con- 
ſideration how it produceth this effect. The 
manner of this proceſs is plainly aſſignable. It 
is the common caſe of prejudice in general. For 
all partiality, however entertained, has the power 
of engaging the mind to beſtow its attention on 
the merits and pretenſions of thoſe doctrines to 
which it is attached. Withdrawing itſelf there- 
fore from the contemplation of the arguments on 
the other part of the queſtion, the underſtanding) 
ſoon ceaſes to judge of both by an equal or in- 
deed by any compariſon, becomes entirely poſſeſ- 


. ® 'Fhis repreſentation. occurs chiefly in the epiſtles to Timothy 


ſed 


| and Tun, in * general epiſtles, and in che Apocalypſe. 
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fed by thoſe on its own fide, and is at length, of 
often perhaps quickly and immediately, convinced 
by thoſe to which it has ſolely attended. 


If we then conſider the above ſtatement, we 
| ſhall be enabled, without either difficulty or 
miſtake, to foreſee the ſhape of thoſe proceedings 
which this Scriptural Hereſy faſhions for itſelf. 
Derived from ſuch a cauſe, guarded by ſuch a 
conformation , and forwarded by ſuch powers, it 
will be firſt erroneous, then violent, clamorous, 
and hurtful to ſociety, and, finally, will be ob- 
ſtinate.* It has been ſhewn not to be open to 
conviction from the plaineſt expoſition of the 
plaineſt truths; and it is equally ill-diſpoſed to 
peace as to truth. It ruſhes into faction through 
the blindneſs and violence of its paſſions, and. 
being: inſtigated by mutual arguments and en- 
couragement, is there ſoon fermented into acri- 
mony and uncharitableneſs. And as in the ordi- 
nary courſe of affairs, the ſpiritual concerns of 
Religion are farther in all ages more or leſs con- 
nected with temporal advantages, abundant 
force is thence added to the animoſity of party 
ſpirit. And thus the Heretic, by a proceſs of 
every kind of oppoſition, doctrinal and political, 
becomes every day more and more incapable of 


acknowÞel ging his error, throu gh the natural 
* See James iii. 13.—17. 'S 2 Tim, Jil, 13. | 


NS | tendency 
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tendency of every inclination and habit to Annes 
toward perfection, particularly of thoſe that 
are evil; by reſentment, by ſhame, and intereſt ; 
and, at length alſo, which is naturally to be 
expected, by that ſelf deluſion, the reſult 
_.at 1 hypocritical A to delude 
one „ | 
Ta "think gs obſervable of Hereſy are to be 
inferred from this review of its character. Firſt, 
it is far from being a matter indifferent in itſelf ; 
inaſmuch as it is the offspring of a bad ſtock, 
iſſuing out of the fame corruption of heart, from 
whence the Scriptures have deduced alon g with 
it every vice that diſhonours God, and is miſ- 
chie vous to man. It is therefore juſtly odious, 
worthy of the ſentence of the divine wrath; and 
as ſuch has been in the ſevereſt manner con- 
demned by the Apoſtles, 9 whoſe reprobation of 
it our Church, as it hath been ſhewn, with the 
ſtricteſt propriety follows in her * tion of the 
Athanaſian Creed. 


ann as Hereſy is wicked, ſo is it alſo i in 
itſelf contemptible. For wickedneſs, as it a- 
buſes the underſtanding, is ever the parent of 
Soy: It is therefore no wonder if the paſſions 


* 1 Tim. iv. 2. | + Gal. v. 20, 21. 


F Tit. i iii. 10, 11, 2 Pet. and , e 1 Tim. vi. * 
4» 5, 20, 21. . 
| | that 
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that give riſe and maintenance to it, lead its 
yotaries, as has been remarked, to opinions ab- 
ſurd, to poſitions wide of the truth of Scripture, 
contrary to its plain tenor or its expreſs decla- 
rations, to the early and conſtant acceptation of 
it, to clear reaſon, even to common ſenſe and 
experience in the ordinary concerns of life; to 
tenets alſo contradictory of each other under 
every oppoſite and diſagreeing ſhape that an 
active and lawleſs fancy can invent. And if 

theſe principles of error, thus called out by ani- 
moſity, and excited by proſpects of worldly ad- 
vantage, be farther inflamed to the utmoſt by 
detection of their ignorant and falſe pretences, it 
is hard to conceive to what extreme of perverſe 
* and folly they — not be driven. 8 


1 We may alſo, from the above view of its 
origin and means of exiſtence, conclude with 
the Apoſtle in the aſſertion of my text, that 
Hereſy will never ceaſe from the world. While 
both theſe remain as they are, there always will 
be, under every conſtitution of every Church, for 
there muſt be, Hereſies. 


But it farther remains for us to conſider that, 
unhappily for the intereſts of mankind, while 
they do exiſt, they are as dangerous as they are 
1 Ny = odious 
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ediqus and contemptible in themſelves. In the 
hands of thoſe profeſſors of religious knowledge 
who have been deſcribed, they aſſume ſhapes, 
andi are introduced with arts which deceive the 
Apprehenſion, and ſeduce the Inclinations of the 
plain Believer. It would be difficult or rather 
- impoſſible to repreſent all the ſtratagems which 
fraud can adopt in any pyblic concern, but more 
particularly in the moſt important one of Theolo- 
8). This will forcibly ſtrike thoſe who conſider its 
particular circumſtances. For firſt, the peculiar 
difficulties, as before repreſented, give oppor- 
tunity for ſuch miſrepreſentation of fact and 
ſophiſtry of reaſoning as but few can detect, and 
therefore others can have no chance of not being 
perplexed by, or of not being entirely ſeduced 
and miſled, Ef pecially are theſe deceits miſ- 
chievous, if the refutation of them at any time 
is diffembled ; if they are impoſed on the world 
with an air of unqueſtioned victory and triumph; 
if the topics ſelected and the modes of treating 
them are thoſe which coincide with the taſte 
and humour of any age or country, whether it 
incline to open freedom of enquiry, or depend- 
ance on received opinions; whether it affect to 
reduce every religious ſubject to an ideal fimpli- 
city, or to involve it in the folds of complex 
learning. By this artifice, unworthy of the 
honeft friend to truth, in the firſt caſe, Libera- 
ity of Sentiment is made the maſk of an un- 
99 „„ principled 
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principled Licentiouſneſs of Opinion, and plain 
Senſe is the name of ſhameful Ignorance: in 
the ſecond, Deference to ſuperior Wiſdom is 
the cloak of ſervile 1 and Learning 
of 2 Sophiſtry. 


An inferior party ſtimulated by the motives 
which Hereſy ſupplies, has alſo ſome not in- 
conſiderable . againſt an eſtabliſhed 
Church. As naturally more active, it can 
aſcribe to itſelf a greater principle of pious Zeal, 
and a religious Diſintereſtedneſs of conduct; 
which, if her followers were once arrived at the 
completion of their wiſhes, would fink far be · 
neath the level of that Indolence and that 
Corruption, too natural to human Frailty, or 


common to the degeneracy of the age, againſt 
which they loudly and vehemently Sehn, 


If we conſider the importance of Refigion in 
the eyes of all ſerious perſons, it muſt be readily 
perceived how ſtrong an impreſſion ſuch ſpecious 
pretences will naturally make on their minds, 
Their feelings on fo great and fearful a matter 
render them eafy to be deceived. Even alarm 
and ſuſpicion here are dangerous, while to create 
them is no difficult taſk to a diſhoneſt artifice. 
Bold and confident aſſertions with ſome plauſible 
appearance of argument may do this ſucceſsfully, 
and, like the declamations of an Empiric, will 

C a 


lead men, ef; pecially thoſe who are weak, to 
miſtruſt and contemn the ſober language of true 
and real knowledge. It is ſurely eaſy to remark 
on thoſe defects which every Eſtabliſhment, as 
a human work, muſt haye, and to aggrandize 
them into ſerious and important blemiſhes ; or 
indeed, to make thoſe parts which are not at all 
faulty appear ſo, by a miſtatement or partial 
repreſentation of the doctrines or facts on which 
they are built. On the other hand theſe ſepa- 
ratiſts contend on no equal footing. They bring 
little or nothing into view which by becoming 
an object of cenſure, or being placed in compe- 
tition with the eſtabliſhed Church, might Juſtify 
the tranſcendent merit of this latter by compari- 
ſon. Separated daily into almoſt numberleſs 
parties, and perpetually changing their exterior 
forms as well as interior doctrines, they elude all 
public notice, if they do not on other accounts 
appear unworthy of it. Their champions hence 
are individuals, delegated by no community, 
often alſo obſcure and of little account as Theo- 
logiſts. Their opinions therefore are often un- 
noticed as below regard; or the refutation of 
them is, as it were, without a mark, and the 
blame and diſgrace following it, attaches to no 
party or deſcription of men, all diſowning the 
doctrines which they become unable publickly 
to defend. So that the cauſe of truth, like the 
| character of an illuſtrious and good man, is alone 
| lable 
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liable to attack, while it is either not worth his 
care, or is a vain labour to direct his aim againſt 
the unknown and nameleſs enemies that moleſt 
him on every ſide. 


1 may not % RY 5 to 8 that the 
two great rocks on which ſincere men are apt to 
be ſhipwrecked by theſe deceitful . pilots, are, 
_ firſt, thoſe ſubjects which for ever muſt miſ- 
lead, becauſe, for ſome of the reaſons before 
aſſigned, they are beyond the reach of their 
ability ; and ſecondly, on the other hand, ſubtile 
and trifling particulars, ſuch as thoſe reſpecting 
ceremonies, wherein there is an equal danger of 
error in beſtowing any ſerious conſideration, 
though for a different reaſon. People here ſeek 
in vain to make a. conſcientious diſtinction, 
where the nature of things has made none, or, at 
moſt, where any evil tendency of the practice 
they reaſon againſt, is unavoidable from the 
mere imperfection of the preſent ſtate, and may 
farther be prevented by caution, or is counter- 
acted by other things of a contrary efficacy. 
This may be conſidered as fighting againſt un- 
ſubſtantial and ſcarcely perceptible ſhadows, 
where there is no firm hold for the mind, which 
on every oppoſition from without, or on every 
change itſelf undergoes, loſes the imaginary 
ee it had received, and ſees the fantaſtic 


forms 
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forms of truth it had med _—_— into no- 
9 85 


But ſtill more dangerous to 0 . virtue 
are theſe deceivers, when they engage the luſts 
of the Heart as well as the weakneſs and igno- 
rance of the Underſtanding on the ſide and party 
of error. When this is done, as too eaſily it 
may, the deluſion is indeed firmly rooted, and 
its influence compleatly pernicious. This, as 
Religion with all its Eſtabliſhments is irreconcile- 
able to any vicious deſires, and yet is of too fear- 
ful moment to ſlight or reject, is always effected 
by Miſrepreſentation of the doctrines maintained: 
and this again is eaſily accompliſhed by an abuſe 
of names and words, or of texts of Scripture, 
and other, books of credit. In the firſt, as it has 
been ſhewn, they may recommend under the 
ſpecious appellation of virtues, as Zeal, Since- 
rity, and ſuch like, habits and practices which 
are entirely difterent from ſuch excellent quali- 
ties: and in the ſecond, they may produce fin- 
le paſſages detached from their context, and 
that true ſenſe, which the character, circum- 
ſtances, and ſcope of argument of the author are 
generally alone able to fix and determine. But 
it is indeed a more material calamity to deplore, 
that, too often, people may have already ren- 
 dered themſelves liable to ſuffer the deluſion 
which 


he 
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which miſleads them, They have perhaps pre- 
pared themſelves to ſeek a ſanction in Seripture 
for gratifying thoſe inclinations, to which their 
temper or circumſtances particularly ſubject 
them; and therefore are too ready to join thoſe 
teachers, who pretend to have found it againſt 
every thing that diſcourages ſuch indulgence, 
But farther, beſide the allurements of Preemi- 
nence, Pleaſure, or Intereſt, the common in- 
firmities of our nature afford an aim to the 
enemies of truth. The Deſire of Novelty, Cu- 
rioſity, the Expectation of Perfection under an- 
other form of eſtabliſhment, and ſuch other na- 
tural principles, not to detail alſo the peculiar 
infirmities of Individuals, are inſtruments in the 
hands of thoſe who ſeek to beguile and, though 
after a ſimilar manner as in other publick or 
private concerns of life, yet with n advan- 
fage in FS. 


N By 1 theſe and means like to theſe therefore, 
which are worthy of our ſerious reflection, has 
Prejudice, Moral Prejudice, been able to raiſe 
and ſupport even the- moſt violent ill founded 
oppoſitions againſt the Church of Chriſt. In 
the Apoſtolic times it led men to ** the denial 
of the Lord who bought them, * to the 
adoption of Fables and Genealogies,F to the 


* 3 Pet. ü. . 7 1 Tim. i. 4. Tit. i. 14. 
5 impoſition 
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impoſition of Jewiſh Ceremonies, & to a denial of 
the Reſurrection, I to the worſhip of Angels, 
to the obligation of unnatural 3 to 
F oppoſition againſt Dignities and Government ci- 

vil and eccleſiaſtical, | to Conteſts for party- 
pre- eminence, * and to Hereſy in general. ++ 
And if then to the dangers which, it has been 
ſhewn, follow the promulgation of the moſt ir- 
rational and pernicious errors, when introduced 
by the impoſing ſubtleties of deceit, and made 
ſubſervient to the intereſts of our paſſions, be 
farther added the conſideration, that Hereſies 
muſt alway abound, as long as the nature of 
men and things continues to be the ſame, it: re- 
mains for us to be aware how much we are con- 
cerned in this repreſentation, On this topic it 
is no part of my preſent deſign to enter, I here 
leave the ſubject; which as often as it may be 
neceſſary to purſue farther, as it requires freedom 
and reſolution, ſo does it particularly exact can- 
dour, circumſpection, and charity. I ſhall only 
add, that we are more highly and immediately 
concerned to conſider, what Motives and Means 
we are furniſhed with to ſecure gurſelves againſt 
the evils that ſurround us, 


* Gal. v. „ + 2 Tim. ii. 18. 1 Cor, xv. 12. 
t Col. i ü. 18. S 1 Tim. iv. 1, &c. I Tit. iti. 1, Kc. 
2 Cor. xiii. x, &c. 3 Joh, 9, &c. 1 Cor. ir. 19. Cor. 
j. 11. and iii. 3. tt Gal. v. * 
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Therefore, B rethren, fland fa aft, and hola 
the Traditions which ve bave been 


taught. 


'T is, I think, needleſs to ſpend any time in 
proving that the Traditions here mentioned, 
were ſimply the Doctrines of the Goſpel in op- 
-- poſition to the deluſion of thoſe, © who believed 
« not the truth, but had pleaſure in unrighte- 
« ouſneſs.” It rather concerns us to obſerve the 
reaſoning purſued by the Apoſtle. Becauſe on 
one hand the hereſies thus deſcribed ſeduced un- 
to eternal ruin, and on the other a ſincere ad- 
herence to the truth led unto falvation, and the 
attainment of the glory of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt,” therefore his diſciples ought to ſtand 
* faſt, and hold the Traditions which they had 
te been taught, whether by word or by epiſtle.” | 
It 
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It is preciſely the ſame argument on which at 
this æra of the Chriſtian Church we claim an 
adherence to the fame Goſpel, and to thoſe Eſta- 


- bliſhments'which are builded on its * 


and are agreeable to its Wer: 


That the Goſpel we eh is the Word of 
God, and that the Inſtitutions of the Church of 
England, doctrinal and ceremonial, are not un- 
worthy of it, we have, I hope, ſeen ſome reaſon 
to believe. in the foregoin g diſcourſes, 


We — cen, firſt, that Faith is « ber 
and ſucceſsful principle of Knowledge, and like. 
wiſe, ſecondly, a neceſſary and beneficial princi- 
ple of Conduct: that, if it be not our own fault, 
it is a ſafe and applicable principle in matters 
important to our welfare, and that in many in- 


ſtances it is productive of a certainty as high 


and ſatisfactory as the deductions of ſcience : 
that the proof of the Authenticity and Autho- 
ity, from external evidence, of the canonical 
books of Scripture, depending on this principle, 
pofſeſſes this full certainty : that though the in- 
ternal evidence be not ſtrictly neceſſary, or al- 
ways a ſafe and expedient criterion of truth, yet 
it is alſo to a great extent uſeful and undeniable: 

that the Articles of Faith, of Morality, and of 
the Oeconomy of the Goſpel, are clear of all 
exception, which is ſhewn at large in ſome in- 
ſtances 
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ſtances of each that have been moſt diſputed: 
and, laſtly, that the Chriſtian Faith is recom- 
mended to us by the neceſſity and uſe of it to 
our Religion and Morality, the effects which it 
tends to produce, and the * reward — 


it enables us to obtain. 


We have gen old that the nents 1 
vine authority of Government are applicable to 
religious Eſtabliſhments : that thoſe articles in 
them which concern the conſcience, becauſe 
indiſpenfably enjoined by the law of God, are 
very few, and eaſily conſpire with the various 
ſyſtems of civil authority: that, beyond theſe, 
the faſhion and mode of religious diſcipline in 
every particular are the concern of the govern- 
ment in each country: that Confeſſions; and 
Articles of communion are the juſtifiable fences 
of religious and civil peace, being neceſſarily 
adopted againſt the return of evils injurious to 
both: that in particular, on this account, if 
rightly peruſed, the Creed under the name of 
Athanaſius is neceſſary, and is confiſtent with 
truth and charity: that for theſe and ſuch like 
reaſons, the Liturgy and Diſcipline of our Church 
muſt be complied with, notwithſtanding alt im- 
perfections and improprieties, if nothing poſi- 
tively. wicked can be diſcovered, which is not 
the . 


Laſtly, 
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Luaſtly, we have ſeen that Hereſy is no argu- 
ment of fault in any Church, ſince it obtained 
againſt the Churches of the Apoſtles them- 


- ſelves, as it likewiſe did againſt all the primitive 


Churches; and becauſe it neceſſarily exiſts in 
all times: that it is diſtinguiſhable from the 
miſtakes of fincere men : that it is the offspring 
of immoral prejudice,” and becomes on account 
of ſuch a cauſe at once mene l- es 


_ * eee an 4 2 


1 com. all that has bern ee aid, "Ew bo- 
Gition with which we began, ſeems to be con- 
firmed, that truth in all queſtions eſſential to 
the welfare of man is attainable by him. It is 
acquired by a ſincere and careful purſuit of it, 
aſſiſted by the information and advice of others. 
It is at leaſt in concerns of Religion the effect 
of Virtue, being the reſult of Sincerity and Hu- 
mility, one of which leads to impartiality and 
diligence, the other to caution and deference un- 
to ſuperior wiſdom. Under ſuch guidance no 
man is liable to any miſtake in reading the Scrip- 


ture, that can endanger his eternal intereſt. The 


Evidences of Chriſtianity are plain and undeni- 
able; its Articles of Faith, as it hath been 
obſerved, are expreſs and few in number; its 
Morality clear and eaſily comprehended. | 80 
palpable is this point, that ſcarcely any is more 
N . or frequently inculcated in the New Teſ- 

3 
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tament. * Truth is therein moſt juſtly repreſent- 
ed as a Moral Duty, a « Fruit of the Spirit: 
and thence it was that the Apoſtles exhorted 
and inſtructed their diſciples: to · walk by the 
« ſame rule, ᷑ to ſpeak the fame thing.“ It 
may therefore be finally ſtated, that the di- 
viſions of men againſt the truth of the Goſpel 
and the Eſtabliſhment-of any Church conform 
able to it, by which the conduct of others 
has been perverted or embarraſſed, in the 
Apoſtolic times and ever fince, have ariſen from 
perſuaſions and ' purpoſes at which no man can 
conſcientiouſly arrive, being produced by an in- 
dulgence of an immoral temper and habit, or 
the proſecution of ſome ſiniſter and immoral 


view. 


It is worth our while to reflect a little on the 
three characters that have been ſhewed to be- 
long to Hereſy. As it is contemptible in the 
eyes of thoſe who are able to judge of its pre- 
_ tenſions, and is thence frequently without that 
anſwer which it does not deſerve, or is treated 
with that diſdain which is often due to it, an 
| inconvenience hence ariſing is that it may boaſt 
to the world that it is unanſwerable. As it 1s 


Among numberleſs other paſſages ſee Joh. viii. 44. Rom. ii. 
8. 2 Cor. iv. 2, &c. Gal. ii. 14, 2 Theſſ. ii. 12. 2 Tim. ü. 18. 
. 19, 20. 1 Joh. i. 6. 

+ Eph. v. 9. 1 1 iii. 16. [| 1 Cor. i. 10. 

h 0 l 


odious, 
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odious, and incurs the reproof of all Grands to 
truth and virtue, deriving on itſelf that abhor- 
rence which is conſiſtent with Chriſtian charity 
to the authors of it; hence they may raiſe a cla- 
mour againſt the ſeverity with which their prin- 
ciples and opinions are refuted and expoſed, who 
yet have little right to complain if ſometimes 
the juſt limits are exceeded, which they them- 
ſelves perpetually tranſgreſs. As being danger- 
ous, it excites the concern of all who feel for 
the deareſt intereſts of mankind, their individual 
eternal happineſs, and-the general peace, order, 
and. proſperity of their temporal condition, the 
defence conſequently adopted, gives room for 
Hereſy, which ſubſiſts by miſrepreſentation of 
names and arguments, to call this which every 
man of plain ſenſe and cool judgement cannot 
but ſee lawful and neceſſary, an injurious pro- 
* ceeding againſt . thoſe who ſeparate from the 
doctrine and inſtitutions of the Church. | 

Such e being the character of thoſe 
people whom we have conſidered as coming 
within the Scriptural ſignification of Heretics, 
and Uiſtinguiſhed from good men, I preſume it 
may be ſafely concluded, that however ſpecious 
their zeal, which is merely the ardour of an in- 
feriour party ſtriving to overtake a greater, 
however plauſible their almoſt excluſive preten- 


tons to liberality of mind, true learning, and 
diſin- 
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difintereſtedneſs, which are falſe and ridiculous, 
they are not entitled to credit; they have not 
the qualification of true Witneſſes: neither Abi- 


lity nor Integrity en their nn to 
our Faith. 


Leaving them therefore to the juſt conſe- 
quences of their miſconduct here, and finally to 
the judgment of Him who is the ſupreme head of 
his Church, who ſees the operations of their 
hearts, and aſcertaining the ſeveral degrees and 
ſhades of their guilt will reward them all pro- 
portionately to their deſerts ; let us, lamenting 
that any good man ſhould be even for a mo- 
ment deluded' by their artifice, and carried away 
as far as honour and virtue ſuffer him; and much 
more, if he is blinded by zeal for a while to go 
farther, or his virtue and honor are ſhipwrecked in 
ſuch a voyage ; let us, heartily wiſhing for their 
converſion, turn our thoughts to the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe Means and Motives which afford 
us ſecurity againſt ſuch dangers. 


After what has been faid at length in the 
preceding diſcourſes, it is only neceſſary to ſub- 


join a few words by way of inference on each of 
theſe. | 


O 2 The 
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The Means therefore of guarding ourſelves 
againſt hereſy and all error are in our hands, the 
written Word of God. It is firſt our concern 
that we look to this for our principles and rules 
of conduct, abandoning that reliance on the 
vague and deluſive ſpeculations of human wiſ- 
dom, or an appeal to the ſentiments and feelings 
of an imperfect and corrupted nature, which are 
the boaſt but ought to be the ſhame of modern 
times, an idolatry of heart and tongue, far worſe 
than thoſe againſt the precepts of the Jewiſh 
law which ſo often brought down the vengeance 
of Heaven. His Providence hath now delivered 
a perfect ſyſtem of inſtruction, which all,- who 
in this country contemplate, will find, as far as 
is available for all the information they can need, 

plain and fatisfaftory. The conditions of deriv- 
ing this knowledge from it, have been fully 
ſtated to be Sincerity and Humility : to perſons 
poſſeſſed of which it is only neceſſary to add that 
they ſhould peruſe it with the ſame reaſonable 
Freedom in aſcertaining its true import, which 
good ſenſe directs in the peruſal of any other 

important book, attending to the deſign of the 
writer, and comparing one part with others that 


relate to the ſame matter. 


It is alſo to be conſidered, that, in order to 
forward and ſecure this purpoſe, the ſame Di- 


vine Providence has appointed a perpetual Mi- 
* 
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niſtry of men, by whoſe labours this ſacred vo- 
lume is rendered acceſſible in the language of 
our own country, and by whoſe office alſo it is 
conſtantly recited, ſet forth, and vindicated from 
miſrepreſentation, even to thoſe who. cannot 
- otherwiſe partake of it. Thus hath He gra- 
ciouſly perfected the purpoſe of his mercy in 
giving to the world a 1 which is“ "Pogue 
« og to the poor.” | | 


| The Motives which ſhould 5 us a 
to ſhun all danger of hereſy are plainly the duty 
we owe to God, and to Man; to God as the au- 
thor of our Faith, and the Founder of all Order 
and Government; to Men as Chriſtians and Bre- 
thren, and as Members of Civil Society. In this 
Duty of courſe is neceſſarily involved our own 
Happineſs temporal and eternal, deſervedly for- 
feited if we neglect theſe motives. On this ſub- 
ject it will be pertinent to contemplate a little 
more particularly our excellent Eſtabliſhment. 


It has been, I truſt, ſhewed in thoſe inſtances 
of her Articles and Creeds which have been 
brought forward, that the Church of England 
has proceeded in the interpretation of Scripture 
with that ſimplicity and caution which are due 
to the Divine Oracles. Theſe have enabled her 
to maintain the moderation and charity, have 
8 Q' 7 - : _ ſupplied 
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ſupplied the prudence, and enſured the firmneſs, 
which by degrees accompliſhed the great work 
of a Reformation, probably as far as it was poſ- 
- ſible by the bleſſing of Heaven on human means 
to ſucceed in it, 


I ay bo human means; and it 1s gundey 
* 0 while to contend with thoſe who will 
think or reaſon of eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions in 
any other manner than as of matters of human 
ſkill and execution, or will not allow the conſe- 
quences annexed to this conſideration. For it is 
hence of plain neceſſity allowable that in its pro- 
greſs toward completion, and in its final conſti- 
tution it will contain, without any diſparage- 
ment to its character, that imperfection which 
every human work muſt poſſeſs. And this muſt 
appear more evident, if we conſider the difficul- 
ties which ſuch revolutions have always had to 
encounter. Examples of theſe abound every 
where in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and, to mention 
an inſtance that approaches neareſt to our own 
concerns, the narrative of the Proteſtant Re- 
formation in Europe, particularly, preſents a great 
and copious diſplay of them, and of their un- 
avoidable effects. But in that department of it 
which we contemplate with ſo much gratitude 
in this country, the caſe is perhaps ſingularly in- 
ſtructive. In the hands of a pious and able 
Leader the cauſe of Religion had even for the 


Pr imary 
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primary agent and mover of this change an in- 
ſincere and ſelfiſn Monarch, who yet was not, 
with any ſafety to it, to be offended. It had 
next a the Fineſſe, the ſecret Intrigues and 
Frauds to combat of the Profeſſors of a moſt art- 
ful and powerful Church. It had Ignorance, Bi- 
gotry, and the Charms not only of a ſpecious 
and ſplendid, but of an indulgent and ſenſual 
Syſtem, to eradicate from the minds of the high- 
er and lower orders of people. It had alſo op- 
poſition from Papal Policy, and from the inter- 
ference of foreign nations, as well as long Uſage 
and Preſcription at home, to overcome. But, 
more than all, it had the imperfect and yet un- 
ſettled Principles of Doctrine and Diſcipline 
among the Reformers themſelves, their various 
Tempers alſo and Intereſt to reconcile, or at leaſt 
to prevent from exciting a diſunion and open 
rupture. The check on our illuſtrious Reformer 
and his Party during this Reign was continued 
in the minority of the ſucceeding Prince by the 
Intrigues of the Romith Party in the Court : 
and the progrefs of this work, like that of its 
exemplar the cauſe of the Goſpel in the hands 
of the Apoſtles, was retarded by the obſtacles 
thus laid in its way. Like that alſo, in the next 
period, it ſealed the truth, and cemented the glo- 
rious fabrick which ſhould endure and riſe above 
all oppoſition, with the Blood of its great and 
faithful Advocates. On the return of happier 

O 4 | times, 
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times, in its completion, the differences of inte- 
reſts and opinions among the leaders, the preju- 
dices and weakneſs of a whole nation for ſo ma- 
ny centuries accuſtomed to the Romiſh Litur- 
gies, a deference to the political exigencies of 
the Kingdom, and to the pleaſure of that autho- 
rity through which alone the whole was to re- 
ceive its legal eſtabliſhment ; theſe incidents, I 
fay,. muſt of courſe have rendered it neceſlary 
that the ſyſtem ſhould be compoſed with ſuch 
latitude, as, while it rejected every thing that 
was criminal and unſafe, might comprehend the 

differences of opinions ſubſiſting between the 
"ſeveral parties, and render the communion with 
it as acceſſible as was poſſible to all. Such a 
neceſſity of accommodation, among the many 
difficulties that attended this matter, is a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to thoſe who talk of a perfect form, 
or raiſe objections on thoſe parts in any, that are 
uneſſential to the end and purpoſe of the whole. 
And indeed, to ſay no more on this topic, it is 
plain not only from the hiſtory of this and every 
church in every age, but alſo from the conduct 
of our Divine Saviour and his Apoſtles, that in 
all religious concerns, as We know it to be in all 
public temporal tranſactions, it is neceſſary to 
give way to the prejudices which it is out of our 
power to remove, and to become all things unto 
all men for the ſake of all. 


On 
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On ſuch accounts we have every argument in 
the world, that can ſway good and wiſe men, 
for adhering earneſtly to the communion in 
which we are placed, not liſtening to the ſleight 
of thoſe who profeſs to reform, or threaten to 
deſtroy ; who directing their efforts immediately 
againſt the Bulwarks and Fences of the Church, 
the Confeſſion of a right Faith, and the Conſti- 
tution of her Diſcipline and Privileges, would, 
if they might ſucceed, be then enabled to go on 
till they had blown up the whole Fabrick : who 
likewiſe, as if in order to wipe away every little 
remain of credit with the friends to truth, by 
their reſtleſs exertions tend to make unſafe or 
inexpedient thoſe improvements which the 
change of circumſtances, and the hand of time 
otherwiſe render practicable to the rulers of an 
Eſtabliſhment ; as unſafe and inexpedient, as for 
a pilot to looſe his anchor in a ſtorm. And on 
this account alſo, laſtly, we ſhould ſtrengthen 
the hands which are appointed to preſerve our 
Faith and our Tranquillity, the precious acqui- 
ſition of the labours and blood of our great An- 
ceſtors, that we may without hindrance be able 
to beautify more and more the ſacred pile which 
they have raiſed, and preſerve it for our poſterity 
the permanent object of increaſing admiration to 


all nations, 


If 
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If we were not indeed ſelf- abuſed, or miſled 
by the inſtruction which has been ſhewed to be 
both unneceſſary and dangerous to all who are 
not profefſionally engaged in the ſcience of The- 
ology, the © inſtruction that cauſeth to err from 
e the words of knowledge,” it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive from what quarter diſſatisfaction 
can ariſe. If we treat religious concerns with 
as much reaſonableneſs as fenfible men do the 
common affairs of the world, with the fole dif- 


ference of a care ſuitable to its dread im- 


portance, and admit the principle of content- 
ment and gratitude in every inſtance where 1t 
is plainly, not to ſay eminently, proper, it is 
manifeſtly our part to be happy. Thoſe who 
complain, as they well may, of the degeneracy of 
the age, ought to be ſenſible that this is univer- 
fal in its nfluence; and has ever been in all 
countries, as Hiſtory ſhews, the gradual conſe- 
quence of natura] cauſes. But if the particular 
channel along which at preſent it directs its 
courſe to overflow the world be enquired for, it 
muſt, I am perſuaded, be obſerved that it is the 
abſence of a Religious Principle, the neglect of 
the Holy Writings, the contempt of all Sacred 
Inſtitutions, not to omit the want of a juſt Sub- 
ordination to Civil Authority and its eſtabliſhed 
Ordinances, on a pretext of freedom, Emplicity, 
and liberality of ſentiment. In fine, it muſt be 
acknowledged that, as formerly in the times of 


bigotry 
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bigotry and ſuperſtition we were ſlaves to Ty- 
ranny in our opinions and conduct, ſo we now 
ought to fear leſt, having paſt the line of reli- 
gious and political wiſdom, we, as human mat- 
ters do uſually thus proceed, ruſh onward to- 
ward the terrible extreme of Licentiouſneſs and 


Anarchy. 


In this country God grant that the day of 
ſuch miſery be far diſtant! And we have alſo 
reaſon to hope that he will defend us from it, 
when we contemplate the preſent ſtate of things 
among us, and eſpecially of our eccleſiaſtical 
concerns. We ſee a free and enlightened peo- 


ple fatisfied with the enjoyment of a good and 


ſincere Religion; ſenſible that a ſyſtem of Faith 


and Practice which is wholly and carefully drawn 
from the word of God, is rightly adapted to ſe- 
cure every great purpoſe of the Revelation of 
the Goſpel. And if theſe Scriptures are in the 
hands of all, it 1s obvious, eſpecially in this age 
of general learning, that neither Superſtition nor 
Enthuſiaſm, nor any deluſion unfriendly to the 
happineſs of man, can for any time eſcape de- 
tection. Hence it is that we venerate an Eſta- 
bliſhment, which containing all that is neceſſary 
and eſſential to Religion, conſpires with the or- 
der and authority of Civil Government, exhibit- 
ing in this combination that harmony which 
evinces that both are the work of the ſame God, 
the 
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the Author of all good to his creatures. From 
ſuch a circumſtance it neceſſarily derives on the 
Goſpel, which it ſets forth, a general eſteem 
and confidence, agreeable to the purpoſe of its 
Divine Author, becauſe inſtrumental to the 
conviction of mankind. Contenting itſelf with 
that ſecurity and thoſe means of ſubſiſtence, 
which the Legiſlature has piouſly beſtowed, it 
ſeeks no ſeparate authority, but blends all its 
Miniſters in the general maſs of Citizens. They 
teach that obedience unto Magiſtracy which is 
due from all men, as creatures of God and fol- 
lowers of Chriſt. They teach to Kings and Ru- 
lers that they hold their power in truſt for ef- 
fecting the happineſs of their people, and that 
they muſt account to God for the performance 
of this duty. They exhort to that Charity which 
induces to think and hope well of the admini- 
ſtration of all orders of men, that Contentment 
which prevents an unreaſonable defire of change, 
and that Peaceableneſs which is averſe to every 
infraction of publick tranquillity, without plead- 
ing for unmanly weakneſs or ruinous acquieſ- 
cence: they alſo inſtru& in that Charity towards 
the adverſaries of religious truth, which never 
imputes to any men thoſe bad motives of heart 
which their conduct does not plainly evince, and 
in that Forbearance, which never permits to 
to ſtep beyond thoſe meaſures of ſelf preſerva- 
tion which the ſafety of the Church renders ne- 
Ty 
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ceſſary to perſevere in. To ſecure the cauſes of 
happineſs among us, they recommend Honeſty 
and Diligence, the ſources of publick and pri- 
vate wealth, and that Sobriety and Frugality 
which are neceſſarily aſſiſtant to preſerve the 
enjoyment of it. They alſo dwell on the Rela- 
tive Duties of private life, which further the la- 
bours, divide the cares, and heighten all the gra- 
tifications which opulence in this world preſents 
to induſtry. And, laſtly, as all theſe precepts 
are given becauſe the temper and conduct they 
enjoin is a duty to God, they add to the happi- 
neſs they thus enſure, the Conſciouſneſs of _ 
ing thereby the Father of all, and of being per 
mitted to expect that Bleſſing from him, which 
is the glorious and unfading Crown, and as it 
were the Reward of their preſent proſperity. 
Thus does the Religion taught by them connect, 
according to the genuine plan of a wiſe, power- 
ful, and benevolent God, temporal happineſs with 
eternal, making one a preparation for the other. 


As the Church of England is thus friendly 
and inſtrumental to theſe ends, ſo it is, at leaſt 
in this place, pertinent to add that it is inti- 
mately connected with that which is valuable 
for the fake of all, the cauſe of uſeful Learning. 
This muſt, ſurely, tend to enhance its value in 
the fight of every diſcerning man. For conſider 

Learning 
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Learning in every view, and in all its ſeveral 
branches, it muſt appear a bleſſing on the ſame 
footing with every other advantage attainable by 
man, but indeed of all in this life the moſt ex- 
cellent and precious. As an ornament to him, 
ſince it is the diſcovery of truth, and the advance- 
ment of the powers of his mind, the nobleſt part 
of his nature, it is far above an innocent one, 
it is, as it were, the only embelliſhment that is 
deſirable and proper. As a matter of utility, let 
all the arts which preſerve or comfort his being 
plead for it ; while the wealth, which it teaches 
genius and application to collect, is directed, in 

its Diſpoſal for the conveniencies and elegancies 
of life, to call forth the induſtry of man, and to 
encourage the train of private and ſocial virtues 
that attend on induſtry, by the means which are 
thereby ſupplied of acquiring NS and 
contentment. 


If it ſhould be ſaid that the general utility of 
learning is queſtionable, becauſe, as it hath in- 
deed been ſhewn, it is alſo a parent of error and 
deceit, ſuch an objection is too obviouſly abſurd 
to merit a refutation. Though greater abilities 
of mind in this life than what we do poſſeſs 
might be a dangerous gift to man, yet what are 
granted are therefore, as all other capacities, de- 
ſigned and framed to be inſtruments of good; 
and at the ſame time, like all others, to effe& the 
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fecondary purpoſe of proving our obedience in 
the uſe we make of them. And with this fo 
evident a purpoſe of the Almighty who ſhall 
find fault, or argue from the abuſe of Learning 
by wicked men, when ſuch an argument would 
deſpoil human life of every bleſſing that ſupports 
and adorns it? It is alſo to be noticed, that, like 
other means of good, the right application of it 
avails to counteract the evils conſequent on the 
abuſe of it, and is alone able to do ſo. And, as 
things are ſo conſtituted in this world that falſe 
knowledge muſt neceſſarily exiſt, ſince our paſ- 
fions and luſts will call it out to effect their aims, 
true Learning muſt riſe on the other hand to 
reſiſt its attacks, and ſecure the intereſts of 
mankind. 


And if in every concern of man Literature 
thus promotes his welfare, it muſt certainly be 
allowed neceſſary and advantageous to the cauſe 
of true Religion. For, in the firſt place, it alone 
exhibits to the ſincere unlearned Chriſtian the 
{ure title and the doctrines of that Goſpel, which 
was revealed at a remote period of time, in a diſ- 
tant country, and hid from his perception be- 
neath a foreign and obſolete language. It ſtands 
at the very gate of the Temple, and by the hands 
of thoſe who, in places dedicated to the ſervice 
af God and their Country, are prepared for this 

office, delivers to men the truths by which they 
are 
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are ſaved. In theſe retreats is Science taught 
to become the handmaid of Religion. She there 
trains her followers in thoſe purſuits which ef- 
fect the improvement of their mental powers. 
Early ſubdued to caution, accuracy, and method, 
enriched with all the neceſſary means of inform- 
ation, and. aſſiſted by the wiſdom of preceding 
ages, they are beſt enabled to arrive at juſt con- 
cluſions in their reſearches into every depart- 
ment of Theological Science. Far from raſh or 
precarious proceedings, they are qualified to be- 
come the detectors of ignorance and of vain phi- 
loſophy; againſt the firſt, demonſtrating the au- 
thority, and aſcertaining the true ſenſe of the 
books of Divine Revelation; againſt the ſecond, 
defining the limits between human knowledge 
and the ineffable myſteries which are ſeen only 
through the dark glaſs of Revelation, exhibiting 
them in their true ſimplicity, and guarding them 
from the profane intruſion and unavailing cu- 
rioſity of unwiſe men. And it is evident from 
experience, eſpecially in later times, that the 
greater the ability and application of minds thus 
inſtructed are, which are directed to theſe ſubjects, 
the greater will be our attainment of truth and 
preſervation from error. 


But neither is true Learning in any of thoſe 
purſuits to which ſhe calls us, an alien, or un- 


aſſiſtant to the cauſe of Religion. For all the 
| ſubjects 
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ſubjects about which human ſcience can be con- 
verſant, muſt be the work of the hands of God, 
or the effects and conſequence of his govern- 
ment. The ſtudy of the natural and of the 
moral world leads therefore neceſſarily to the 
diſcovery of thoſe Attributes which command 
and inform our adoration and gratitude to the 
great Creator and Governor of the Univerſe. 
Laſtly, the graces of human Learning give to 
the communication of religious truths the dig- 
nity, force and beauty of which they are capa- 
ble, thus enſuring to them conviction, and con- 
ſpiring with their native excellence to conciliate 
| the veneration of mankind. | | 


From the preceding ſtatement then, we pre- 
ſome, it is to be inferred, that, by the preſent 
conſtitution of things, the Miniſters of the 
Church of England are eminently and fully en- 
titled to the confidence of thoſe who are en- 
truſted to their charge. No longer tempted, as- 
before, by the ſplendors of civil preeminence to 
views inconſiſtent with the truth of the Goſpel, 
their Integrity is now ſecured by principle, by | 
the ſtrongeſt incitements which external cir- 
cumſtances can furniſh, the ſupport and eſteem 
which are now annexed to the ſoundneſs of 
their doctrine according to Scripture : while 
their Ability is recommended to our deference 

P by 
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by every advantage, that the peculiar blefling 


of God on an excellent plan and the moſt liberal 


means of ſtudy can ſupply to human W 
and labour. | 88 


To conclude: thus do we ſee in this country 
Religion, or, as the Holy Writers juſtly denomi- 
nate her, Wiſdom,*. appear like herſelf, in her 
true form and proper ſtate; as, in the language 
of the ſame Writers, the Daughter of the Moſt 
High, the ſupreme Object of delight and rever- 
ence. Preceded by Science, accompanied by 
Honour and Wealth, the tribute and offering of 
national gratitude, inveſted in the decent robe 


of Ceremony, . ſhe comes, as not from Altars 


ſtained with Blood, ſo not from the frightful, 
ſolitary Deſert, from the darker Cells of mo- 
naſtic Sloth, from the pathleſs Wilds of En- 
thuſiaſm, or from the ſenſual and ſanguinary 
Triumphs of Arabian Impoſture ; but moves in 
the Beauty of Holineſs through a ſmiling Land, 
attended by every Virtue, by publick Order, 
Peace, and Proſperity, by private Liberty, Se- 
curity, and Contentment; and, laſtly, by every 
Splendor and Oy Grace of —— and pri- 


vate life. 


9 Prov. viii. Eccl”, xxiv. Prov. viii. 24, &c. Ecells. 
XXIV. 3, 8, &c. Wild. vii. 25, &c. ix. 4 | 
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May the Almighty Diſpoſer of events in- 
cline our hearts, and unite us all in the firm 
purpoſe of giving Stability to this Scene, and 
then, as far as we may be able, perfection to its 
conſtitution; that having with one heart and 
voice glorified God here on earth, we may be 
all hereafter partakers of an everlaſting union 
in Bliſs and Glory through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord! 
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ECT. IV. P. go. < I ſpeak here of thoſe 
« celebrated words &c.” I beg leave to 
ſubmit here my reaſons for this aſſertion ſome- 
what more at length ; yet not pretending to 
compoſe a formal or complete defence of it, but 
rather offering them for the purpoſe of exciting 
Others to attend to this and the paſſages ſimilar 
to it in the New Teſtament. I ſhall begin with 
a review of the whole preceding converſation in' 
this 8th chapter of St. John, which terminates 
in the ſolemn aſſertion before us. 


The chief queſtion of the whole, we are to 
obſerve, is concerning the nature of Chriſt, as 
appears from the beginning of the dialogue, ver. 
12 &c. where his argument for the validity of 
his own ſingle teſtimony reſpecting himſelf is, 
that he alone knew the place of his birth and 


1 C proper 
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proper reſidence. On the mention of his F ather, 
ver. 19, the Jews having aſked where he was, he 
replies Ve neither know me nor my Father” 


who we are. Iam his Son (i. e. really and ſtrictly 


ſo, for otherwiſe the reaſoning ſeems inconclu- 
ſive): and therefore if ye had known my nature, 
ye would conſequently have known his, becauſe 
the natures of a father and ſon are the ſame.* 


This topic of his nature, as implied by his place 


of reſidence, is reſumed immediately afterwards, 
(v. 21.) from which he draws the concluſion, 
that the Jews, remaining ignorant of them, 
would die in their ſins; ſc. if they did not, be- 
lieve that he was, ori e e. This expreflion 
therefore, ſecondly, if we ref; pect the force of 


the preceding aſſertions, which, I think, ſhould 
determine its extent, cannot mean leſs than that 


he was the true divine Son of God, who came 
from heaven to fave the world: i. e. imme- 
diately meaning that he was the Meſſiah; and, 


under that aſſertion, farther implying the truth 


concerning his divine nature: or meaning the 
whole truth together. For the phraſe is ſingular, 
and implies ſome very high pretenſions; and, I 
think, meant that pretenſion which he did not 
chooſe, as it was to no purpoſe and was improper, 


to declare more explicitly. The Jews therefore 
nt — G. 25.) « who art thou?” to which 


* Such is alſo the true be of Joh. xiv. 7p—11., 
z | the 
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the anſwer, even the ſame that I faid unto 
«« you from the beginning,” leaves them in their 
wilful ignorance. The ſame aſſertion follows in 
the 28th verſe, where «wu refers to the ſame de- 
claration concerning his divine nature, which 1s 
confirmed by the following words, “and that I 
« do nothing of myſelf,” &c. ſignifying that he 
acted not from any will of his own, but acted 
only through the communication of the Spirit 
without meaſure, which none but himſelf ever 
had, ſpeaking and doing as this influenced him. 
It is true indeed that the Jews here {till leſs un- 
derſtood the whole force of his words; for it 
appears that he had now changed his addreſs to 
them, (from ver. 26) having broken off the for- 
mer converſation at the words I have many 
things &c. And in conſequence of the ſtyle 
next adopted, where he uſes the phraſe ** Son 
ce of man,” refers them to a future time at which 
they ſhould be able to judge of his pretenſions, 
whatever they were, and appeals to his holineſs 
and goodneſs of life, thus | recommending him- 
ſelf to their regard, (ver. 28—30) many of the 
Jews believed on him. Theſe he then again 
tries to lead unto a higher notion of him than 
that of a Prophet which they had thus en- 
tertained; and begins by a promiſe” of free- 
dom, which gives him an opportunity of de- 
claring himſelf to be as properly the Son of God, 

| BE ; as 


* 
| * | | 
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as they profeſſed to be his ſervants (ver. 35.) * 
At length, (ver. 51.) urged by their reſiſtance to 
declare the whole truth more explicitly, he breaks 
- out into a folemn aſſertion, which brings round 
the converſation to the ſame point from which 
it degan. (ver. 12) The dialogue becomes now 
more warm and expreſs on both ſides. He next 
affirms that he is ſo far ſuperior to Abraham that 
2a great part of the happineſs of the latter con- 
faſted in having feen his day; which, as the 
Jews underſtood it, implied his having ſeen 
Abraham. This appearing to be abſurdity and 
falſhood which they might lay hold of, they in- 
ſtantly taxed him with the effrontery of it; to 


which his reply is given with the form of a ſo- - 


lemn affeveration, . Verily, verily I ſay unto you, 
Before Abraham was, I am.” The Jews at 
this declaration immediately woke up 85 to 
* him. | 


17 ener this phin account of 10 . 
converſation to be juſt, I do not ſee how we 
can, conſiſtently with evident propriety, conceive 
this ſt aflertion to be ſhort of any preceding 
one, or rather not ſtronger and more expreſs 
than any of them. And the behaviour of the 
Jews upon it ſeems evidently to point out that 
it amounted to blatphemy, as appears from the 


„It will not be i impertinent here to remark that between verſes 
34 and 35, there ſeems to be an ellipſis of ſuch a ſentence as, 
«« ye then are ſervants.” | 


parallel 
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te parallel inſtances in x. 30—39. Mar. xiv. 63. 


So far as to the context, whence the concluſion 
is, that an eternal exiſtence is certainly meant 


by PT" 


bl us aſd view * text itſelf ala re- 
marking firſt that the aſſertion neceſſarily reſ- 
pects the ſingle point of exiſtence, in anſwer to 
the plain queſtion, . how it was poflible that 
Chriſt ſhould have ſeen Abraham, when he was 
not yet fifty years old. The words are, 27po rev 
Ap yoo Jai, eyw uni, Which, as they affirm 

that he actually did exiſt before the time of 
Abraham, ſo I contend that they alſo appear on 
the face of the expreſſion to contain the aſſer- 
tion of an eternal exiſtence. The firſt argument 
T offer is on the difference of time in the words 
ee Fa and ww. On this I preſume that no 
inſtance can be produced from the New Teſta- 
ment, where the adoption of the preſent tenſe 
Inſtead of the paſt, is parallel to this before us. 

In this very chapter of St. John, two inſtances 
occur, 1c. at v. 42 and v. 25. The firſt of theſe, 
NN X04 1%%, obviouſly ſhews the cauſe and 
reaſon of ſuch an idiom in general, namely, that 
it imports @ continued duration from ſome for- 
mer period to the preſent inſtant. This, as the 
reader will obſerve, accounts for and explains 
the other text, 71» apy 6 71 41 Abu vuy—as allo 
another, which is perhaps the ſtrongeſt exam- 

ple 
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ple that an objector can . you xv. 27. 
: FF ara peer ES 275. 


7 But I wiſh to 1 out a difference between 
theſe and the inſtance in queſtion, on which I 
perſuade myſelf that a great ſtreſs is to be laid. 
It is obvious that while in them the period, 
from which the continued duration begins, is 
limited and afſigned, in this it is indefinite. © Be- 
t fore Abraham was, I am.” From which par- 
ticular, the words, I am,” convey, I think, 
plainly a notion of Exiſtence, ſublime above all 
other inſtances, and of peculiar ſignificance, as 
it is alſo capable of an extenſion beyond a de- 
terminable bounds, for he who thus exiſted be- 
fore Abraham, might well be ſuppoſed to have. 
. exiſted alſo before any other creature; and this 
is a Scriptural aſſertion of an eternal 3 
But more of this preſently. 


| Again ; I believe that no reader's attention is 
not arreſted by the difference between the words 
ute N and was, eſpecially as they occur in this 
place. The one, we know, properly ſignifies the 
generation of a being not exiſtent before: the 
other is ſimple and poſitive, applicable to a be- 
ing without any reſpect of beginning or end, 
but merely of its having exiſtence. The one 
therefore properly belongs to beings who, as 
they are born or generated, muſt alſo die and 
periſh ; the other may be uſed in the caſe of a a 
being 
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being that is eternal. And though, from the 
nature and cuſtom. of languages, thoſe terms 
may be ſometimes or frequently uſed for each 
other, as they are, without preſerving this diſ- 
tinction, yet I apprehend that in a ſentence un- 
der the circumſtances of the preſent, ſolely on 
the ſubject of exiſtence, uſhered in alſo by fo 
| ſolemn a preface, and after the ' diſcourſe that 
had paſſed, where both words are uſed together 
and contraſted with each other, it is juſt to ſup- 
poſe that the genuine and obvious diſtinction be- 
tween them was attended to and deſigned. 


It is preſumed that the difference in the uſe 
of «uu here and at ver. 24 and 28 is already clear 
and indiſputable, on account of the objects to 
which they ſeverally refer, the one to the exiſt- 
ence, the others to the nature of the 1 peaker. 


In 8 of ſuch reaſoning as the above 
I apprehend it is that the divines of our Church 
have looked on the words ey «pu as deſigned to 
allude to the facred appellation given to himſelf 
in Exodus iu. 14. by the Supreme Being, eſpe- 
cially as they were ſpoken to Jews, and, what is 
more, to the ſcribes, interpreters of the law. 


Whether they are right in this ſuppoſition, 
ſubſtantially I mean, (for as to the proof of its 
being a formal reference to that fingle text I do 

not 
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not conceive it worth while to contend) will, I 
- truſt; farther clearly appear from the — 
— 

we believe from the Scriptures and from rea- 
fon that the Almighty is an eternal and ſelf-ex- 
iſtent being. But it is to be noticed that the 
manner in which the Scriptures expreſs this 
eternity is ſuitable to that condeſcenſion which 


adapts all the myſteries of Heaven to the fami- 


Har, habitual ideas of man, as, I hope, in theſe 
Lectures has been ſufficiently ſhewn. There are 
indeed a few ſublime paſſages in Holy Writ that 
ſeem to ſurpaſs this mode of expreſſion, where 
he is called « the God that inhabiteth eternity,” 
« whoſe goings are from eternity,” and ſuch 
like. But theſe phraſes belong to the enthuſiaſm 
of eaſtern poetry, and are therefore to be put 
out of the preſent queſtion. They are introduced 

to elevate the heart, rather than to inform the 
underſtanding. The mind can form no poſitive 
idea of Eternity; it can only a& by compariſon 
with the duration of things preſent to the ſenſes, 
in other words, with Time; conceiving of it that 
it is infinite, or ſtill beyond any amount that a 
ſeries of years or ages, or any combination of 
ſuch ſeries can produce. Hence then it is that 
the ſacred writings uſually adapt their repreſen- 
tation of this great point to ſuch comparative 


conception of the _ and ſpeak of the Su- 
| preme 
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preme Being only as exiſting before all things, 
and enduring without end. * I am,” faith he 
to Moſes, „that I am,” or, as ſome verſions 
give us to underſtand it, I am he that ſhall be.” 
] am the firſt and with the laſt I am Al- 
% pha and Omega; He that was, and is, and 
« is to come. | 


This manner of ſpeaking appears therefore, 
from what has been obſerved, to be fo far rea- 
ſonable and juſt as it is a neceſſary condeſcen- 
ſion to our weakneſs. It is farther alſo to be 
remarked that it is ſolely proper when uſed con- 
cerning the exiſtence of the Deity, and applica- 
ble without miſtake to Him alone. The reaſon 
of this is that he ſtands alone in this predica- 
ment of time or duration of exiſtence diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other beings. They all are 
created by Him. Hence it follows that He is 
ſufficiently and adequately. pointed out, when he 
is declared to have been prior to all of them. 
And this way of deſcribing Him, while it is 
nearer to the concerns and occurrences of hu- 
man life, and, as it were, applicable to our ordinary 
apprehenfion and feelings, and therefore, becauſe 
more uſeful to us, more uſual, as hath been ob- 
ſerved, yet it is an implicit and virtual expreſſion 
of the ſublimeſt truths concerning Him which 
the Scriptures any where expreſs. I refer the 
reader to the following inſtances of this language 

in 


— — — ᷑ —— 2k 
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in the Scriptures; which are ſuch as moſt rea- 


dil occurred : Pf. xviii. 45, 46. xciii. 2. cii. 


24--28. Job X11. 12. comp. with Dan. vil. 9, 


. jp 


With the above conſideration, Added to thoſe 


biſire mentioned, I ſhall, after producing one 


quotation more, on account of its obviouſly exact 
paralleliſm, leave the point to the determination 
of the reader. The 2d verſe of Pſ. xc. is thus 
exhibited in the LXX Verſion : po 7s opy Y- 


On N rl NM 7 yi d Ty o, Xa 


an TS αν]¾¾].ZDa ks Ts aiwvs ova. And I leave it 
with the hope that, however imperfectly. diſ- 
cuſſed, as much might be added, yet if it ſhould 
have been rendered plain, the cavil of thoſe will 
hence alſo appear ill founded, who aſſert that in 
this place we reſt our Faith in this article of our 
Lord's divinity on the ſubtleties of grammatical 
conſtruction. For, I truſt, he will fee that the 
argument is built on the broadeſt and moſt ob- 
vious conſtruction: and whoever thinks this 
is not to decide for him, and oblige him to 
the reception of an article of faith, leaves no 


room or uſe for language. He will likewiſe, I 


truſt, ſee that this is not all; and that the other 
conſiderations connected with it may lead any 
ſenſible reader without heſitation to the LANE 


Ns HER 


I think 
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I think it, however, improper to 3 
this note without one remark which forces it- 
felf on my attention, and may be conſidered as 
a corollary; namely, that we are furniſhed with 
a direct and unavoidable proof of our Lord's di- 
vinity from his aſſumption of this attribute of 
eternity in the Revelation of St. John. I ſhall 
not treſpaſs any longer on the reader, than to refer 
him to c. i, 8. comp. with ver. 11, 12, 13, 17, 
18. c. iv. 8, 9, 10. c. x. 6. and c. xxi. 6. comp. 
with xxii. 13. where, as appears alſo from ver. 16. 
the ee is Chriſt, probably from ver. 10. 


. 


LAIECTr. IV. P. 102. For whether we can 
& always,” &c. To this place I have alſo re- 
ſerved a fuller anſwer to thoſe who aſk, «© Of 
what uſe is the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
other points like it, on which we ſo much infiſt ?” 
We reply, much every way.” It teaches us 
firſt, as hath been intimated, who are entitled to 
our adoration ; and by denying a plurality of 
Gods keeps us alſo from idolatry, and from con- 
ſequences which are, ſurely, far worſe than ſome 
_ perſons ſeem to be aware of. But may we not, in 

the ſecond place, aſk, is it of no weight, or has 
it no moral influence on our minds to believe 
the Divinity of our bleſſed Saviour? to know that 

the man Chriſt Jeſus who died on the croſs to 


redeem 
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. redeem us, „ was in the beginning with God, 


and was God?” that he « by whom the world 


« was made, who was „ the brightneſs of 

_ « God's glory and the expreſs image of his per- 
„ fon, and upholdeth all things by the word of 
« his power,” made hi 


elf of no reputation, 
orm of a ſervant, and 


« took upon himſelf the fo 


being found in faſhion as a man, humbled 


<& himſelf and became obedient unto death, even 
<« the death of the croſs,” to deliver us from ſin 
and eternal death ; may we not aſk, has all this 
no moral tendency ? Is it not the aſſurance of 
the love of God to us, beyond all other poſſible 
teſtimonies of it? and an argument for our love 
to God and to our Chriſtian brethren, nay, 
to all men as the creatures of God? If 


common ſenſe did not tell us ſo, our Saviour 


and his beloved Diſciple tell us that it is. Is it 


not thence juſtly. argued, not only < that at the 


« name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow,” but 
that on theſe accounts we ſhould . work out 


« our ſalvation with fear and trembling?” that 


we ought to give more earneſt heed to the 


things which we have heard,” leſt we ſhould 


not eſcape, whoever receive fo great a falvation 


in vain? that alſo, ſeeing we have ſo great a 


« High Prieſt that is paſſed into the heavens, 


«© Jeſus the Son of God,” yet withal a High 
Prieſt who muſt be conceived to be throughly 


touched with a ſenſe of our infirmities, we ſhould 
hold 
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hold faſt our profeſſion, ſince «© we may come 
« boldly to the throne of grace, in order to ob- 
« tain mercy and to find grace to help in the 
« time of need?” May we not, laſtly, aſk, if 
theſe are the inferences drawn expreſsly and at 
length in the New Teſtament, by what name 
ſhall we call the blindneſs of thoſe who con- 
tend againſt theſe doctrines of our Church as 
vain immaterial ſpeculations ? Phil. ii. 7. &c. 
Hed: i. 2, &c. 11. I, &C. iv. 14. &c. 


In aſſerting and contending for theſe and ſuch 
articles, the Church which acts in exact imita- 
tion of her founder and the inſpired teachers of 
« the faith delivered to the ſaints“ does, as it 
might be expected from ruch a rule of procedure, 
act with the trueſt and moſt perfect wiſdom. 
Indeed, in all her meaſures, as I hope it does in 

ſome degree appear from the foregoing diſcourſes, 
| ſhe makes her appeal as to the true and plain 
ſenſe of revelation, ſo alſo to the common ſenſe, 
natural feelings, and the experience of men in 
the ordinary affairs of this life. Had not, beſide 
the perſonal inſufficiency of her advocate added to 
the ſhortneſs of the time preſcribed for the compo- 
ſition of theſe Lectures, the neceſſity of conciſe- 


nels in treating of ſo large a ſubject detracted too 


much from its merit, I am fully confident that 
ſuch an appeal would have been placed beyond 
all doubt. It things are then thus conſtituted, 
how can any ſober mind bear the idea of giving 


* up 


| 
| 
| 
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up the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion among 
us, and throwing all again into a wild chaos and 
heap of confuſion? or, by ſurrendering any one 


of the fences. that protect us againſt an attack, 


under a pretence of peace by ſuch ceſſion, both 
invite an aſſault hereafter, and render it more ef- 


fectual? For, ſurely, it is plain to all, that this 


would in the common courſe” of things be the 
conſequence ; as alſo farther, that no one or 


more conceſſions. to the ignorance and prejudices 
of any men would avail to the ſatisfaction of a 
whole community, wherein there muſt be mem- 


bers of all kinds of temper, and every variety of 
opinion that can be entertained. It is obvious 
that a plan of accommodation begun on this 
ground could have no other end than in the de- 

molition of. the whole of that excellent ſtructure, 
which is the pride of this country, and the ad- 
miration of others; a conſideration that calls for 


the fervent with and prayer of every honeſt and 


prudent man amongſt us, in the words of the 
expiring Patriot,* E/to perpetua ! 


Father Paul. See his Life | to Courayer's Tranſla- 
tion of his Hiſtory. WEAR 
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48. 1. 26. for derived, read derived. 

. 60. 1. 26, 27. for themſelve read themſelves 

. 69. 1. 8. for Accuracy read Authority 

142. I. 14. dele are 

. 146. 1. 8. for man: -- read man. | 
152. J. 16. for by the Preſbytery read of the Preſbytery 
157. 1.11, 12. grave, correct. roman, not italic. 

160. I. 18. for them, chiefly read them, chiefly, 

168. dele * See note, p. 13. | 

173. 1. 23. for informs read informs us 

182. 1. 17. for men read man | 

183. 1. 18. for points, read points 

203. I. 6. for found it read found it, 

215. I. 17. for Intereſt read Intereſts - 
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